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What theTeacher Wants 


Every teacher wants to weigh and measure school 
children efficiently and quickly. This special school 
scale has been especially designed to do just that— 
and does it. Exclusive features that simplify weigh- 
ing and measuring,—features that speed up the weigh- 
ing of large classes and features that assure competent, 
accurate weighing are yours at the cost of scales 
without them. Hundreds of 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Peoria, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, March 
20, 21 and 22, 1924. The executive committee consisting 
of County Superintendent C. I. Martin of Pekin, City 
Superintendent S. K. McDowell of Bloomington, and 
Professor M. J. Holmes of Normal, are already making 
earnest efforts to secure the best talent available for this 
meeting. 

South Central Division of the I. S. T. A., Springfield, 
Friday and Saturday, March 21 and 22, 1924. 

Southern Division of the I. S. T. A., Carbondale, 
Thursday and Friday, March 27 and 28. Program 
features: Thursday p. m., President E. B. Bryan, Ohio 
State University; Thursday evening, Dr. J. J. Tigert, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education; Friday a. m., Presi- 
dent Robt. J. Aley, Butler College, Indianapolis; and 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Wisconsin University; Friday p. m., 
section meetings; Friday evening, Carl Akeley, World 
Famous Tropical Explorer. 

Southwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., East St. 
Louis, Thursday and Friday, April 3 and 4, 1924. 
Speakers already engaged: Dr. E. B. Bryan, President 
of Ohio University; Dr. Hugh Black, President of 
Union Theological University, New York; and Dr. 
Henry VanDyke. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
February 24 to 28, 1924. 

National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
June 29 to July 5, 1924. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


The editorial notes this month will be few and brief. 
We believe it to be more important to occupy the space 
with the Proceedings of the 70th Annual Meeting of 
the I. S. T. A. No other published form of these pro- 
ceedings will be issued. We hope all our members will 
read them in full so that they will know just what busi- 
ness was transacted at the state meeting. Give particular 
attention to the Legislative Program, or recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Legislation, since that pro- 
gram will likely carry over into next year and need 
your intelligent support. Please file this [Minois Teacher 
for future reference. 


Please notice the announcements of division meet- 
ings above. The four divisions named and the Lake 
Shore division will have meetings this spring. We hope 
to publish announcement of the Lake Shore Division in 
our next number. Every one of the 14 divisions in- 
creased its membership last year over the year preced- 
ing. But none of them has yet reached 100 percent of 
the membership available. Let us do our utmost to have 
an increase in membership in every division again this 
year. Let us gather strength and ability not only to 
meet and overcome the present decided reaction against 
educational progress and school costs but also to make 
a reasonable progress. Come on, let’s go! 


JOURNAL OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE SEVENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINQIS 
Stare Teacuers’ Association, HELD at SPRING- 
FIELD, ILLINOIS, DECEMBER 26TH, 27TH 
AND 287TH, 1923 


First Session, Wednesday, December 26 
7:45 O'clock p.m. 

The meeting was called to order by President Wil- 
liam B. Owen. 

The Girls’ Glee Club of the Ridgley School, Spring- 
field, in charge of Miss Swain, sang several selections in 
a very pleasing manner. 

President Owen then introduced Governor Len Small 
of the State of Illinois, who delivered a short address of 
greeting, as follows: 

**Tt is a pleasure for me to have this opportunity of greeting 
you. In coming, I prefer to be thought of as a former teacher 
rather than as the Chief Executive of our beloved Commonwealth. 

**My experiences as a teacher of country schools, brief and 
incomplete as they were, left an impress on my mind which time 
itself can never efface. 

**During all the years since then I have tried to keep in con- 
tact with our public schools; and on every possible occasion, both 
as a private citizen and patron and as a public official, I have lent 
my support to every proposal that promised to forward the chief 
enterprise in our midst—the training and education of the youth 
of our State. 

‘*Our chief concern, and justly so, is in elementary education, 
especially in those sections of the State which have been handi- 
capped in the matter of wealth by the stinginess of nature. Here 
the problem has been not one of ideals and enthusiasm on the part 
of the children and the parents, but one of getting adequate school 
revenues; and it is a source of some gratification that a portion 
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of this inadequacy was removed in 1921, when the common school 
fund was increased from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000. 

**Legislation enacted in 1923, on the advice of the State 
Educational Commission, is confidently expected to improve the 
situation still more. There remains, however, much to be done 
both in the matter of state help and in determining the best means 
to employ in order that the local community may secure the maxi- 
mum benefit from its expenditures on public education. There 
are, among other problems to be solved, those having to do with 
the size of the school district, with a proper relation to be estab- 
lished between high school and grades, and with professional prep- 
aration of the teacher. 

‘*Such problems as these you, yourselves, are the best pre- 
pared to solve, and I am sure that if your organization takes hold 
of them in earnest, it will ultimately find the correct solutions. 

‘*The State Normal Schools, the source from which the ele- 
mentary schools must always draw their professionally trained 
teachers, also merit the careful consideration of right-thinking 
people. To them we must look for leadership and inspiration. 

‘*Six years ago the five normal schools were placed under a 
single board, which, under the Administrative Code, functions at 
present in three departments, Finance, Public Works and Regis- 
tration and Education. 

**Tt has been indicated to me that it is the desire of the 
Normal School Board, the faculty and the teachers of the State 
that the law be again changed in such a way as to give the 
Normal School Board practically the same authority in the man- 
agement and control of the Normal Schools as the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Illinois exercises in the management of 
that institution. If I have been correctly informed in this matter, 
I shall be glad to lend my aid in bringing about such legislation. 

‘*TIn any plan for strengthening our educational system and 
for adding to our educational facilities, we must not overlook the 
University of Illinois, which is a public service organization as 
well as an educational institution. All of us are proud of its 
achievements; and with the financial support which it is now re- 
ceiving from the State, it should press forward to even greatef 
achievements. 

‘*My attention has been directed during the past three years 
to the special needs among groups of children, who, to the shame 
of our boasted civilization, have been permitted too long to begin 
the race of life unduly handicapped. I refer to those who are 
compelled by the foree of ecomomic necessity to leave school at an 
early age, to those who are physically disabled in one way or 
another, and to those who are mentally deficient. 

‘*Something is now being done to help the members of the 
first two groups, but we have scarcely made a beginning; and 
not until we shall have made it possible for every boy and every 
girl to equip himself to become a useful citizen will we have done 
our whole duty. Some of the instruction connected with these two 
groups is relatively expensive and because of that fact it has 
seemed best to divide the financial obligation between the State 
and the various localities in which the work is being carried on. 

‘*The State has already made a beginning in the matter of 
doing something for mentally deficient children. Sixty thousand 
dollars were appropriated a few months ago to be spent in making 
preliminary surveys in typical communities; and on the results 
of the survey will depend future developments. 

‘*Many of the school problems, certainly the one in which the 
layman usually finds himself most interested, are financial, and 
as far as any one can see they are likely to continue to be so. 
The rapid increase in school enrollment during the past four years 
is ample proof, if any proof is needed, that the children of the 
State are eager for an education to a degree hitherto unknown; 
and the long streams of youthful enthusiasm that daily flow back 
and forth between home and school challenges us as no other gen- 
eration has been challenged. 

‘*Whatever we do, we must not let the cries of our children 
for education go unanswered. As fathers and mothers, as citizens 
of a commonwealth rich beyond measure in material wealth and 
culture, as the heirs of a civilization handed down by countless 
generations, we must, and we will, meet every obligation placed 
upon us as befits men and women of honor and integrity. 

‘*To you, however, falls the task of planning wisely, spending 
wisely and leading wisely. Upon you we must depend for guid- 
ance and direction. Your office, then, is a holy one, set apart and 
dedicated to a high calling. 

‘* Yours is really a call to service that ought to challenge the 
reddest blood and the best brains in the land. The same challenge 
in a slightly different form comes to the rest of us; for we face 
the solemn duty of furnishing money and material equipment—of 
standing shoulder to shoulder with you who lead the way of whole- 
hearted cooperation in advancing a common cause. 

‘*We may now and then disagree as to the method of pro- 
cedure, and we may from time to time misunderstand each other’s 
purposes. At no time, and under no circumstance, however, must 
we permit ourselves to be divided on the cardinal principle that 
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the State’s greatest asset is not its minerals, nor its soil, nor its 
great cities, but its children, properly born and properly educated. 

‘‘ Without this principle clearly understood and rigidly sup- 
ported, equality, justice and liberty will disappear from our 
midst.’’ 

After the Governor’s address, President Owen called 
on Mr. Roy L. Moore to present the awards to the 
winners of the State Spelling Contest, which had been 
held in the forenoon. Mr. Moore called the winners to 
the stage and presented the first prize, a gold medal for 
himself and a banner for his school, to William P. Jones 
of Shelby County; the second prize, a silver medal and 
a banner, to Eloise Combes of Piatt County; and the 
third prize, ‘a bronze medal and a banner, to Ronald 
Smith of White County. 

President William B. Owen then gave an address 
upon ‘‘The Tendencies in Modern Education.’’ This 
address held the attention of all present for nearly an 
hour and was considered an excellent exposition of the 
subject. We shall publish at least a summary of it on 
another page or in a later edition of the Illinois Teacher. 

After closing his address, Mr. Owen introduced Mr. 
Aaron Sapiro of San Francisco, who, he said, ‘‘is edu- 
eating adults in the forms and methods of human co- 
operation,’’ and that ‘‘he is teaching American agricul- 
tural workers how to solve tremendous industrial and 
economic problems.’’ Mr. Owen announced the subject 
as ‘‘One Viewpoint on Agricultural Economics.’’ 

Mr. Sapiro then delivered a most interesting and in- 
structive address in which he explained and gave many 
illustrations of scientific and co-operative marketing by 
agricultural producers. He closed with a plea for under- 
standing and instruction by teachers of the principles of 
co-operation by producers. 

The president then appointed the following com- 
mittees : 

Auditing Committee: 


Paul G. W. Keller 
8S. K. McDowell 
Harriet L. Post 


Committee on Credentials: 


Edgar C. ‘Pruitt 
Mary Dwyer 
< sevtaseeeel Ella Ford 
H. A. Perrin 
..C. W. Whitten 
..H. B. Fisher 
W. F. Huston 
W. W. Earnest 
D. F. Nickols 
B. F. Shafer 
W. F. Boyes 


Bloomington 
Chicago 


Chairman 

Chicago Division 
Lake Shore Division . 
Northeastern Division 
Northwestern Division . 
Illinois Valley Division . 
Black Hawk Division 
East Central Division 
Central Division 

South Central Division 
Western Division 
Eastern Division . J. A. Alexander 
Southeastern Division... .........H. W. Hostettler 
Peer ee ee L. L. Evers 
Southwestern Division ............ L. E. Groppel 


The president announced that the Committee on 
Nominations would meet immediately after adjourn- 
ment, and then announced that the meeting stood ad- 
journed until 9:00 a. m. the next day. 


Second Session, Thursday, December 27 
9:00 O'clock a. m. 


The association was called to order by the President, 
Mr. William B. Owen. 

The president called for a report of the Committee 
on Credentials 

Mr. Edgar C. Pruitt, chairman of the committee, re- 
ported as follows: 
Mr. President and Members of the Association: 

Your Committee on Credentials begs leave to report as 
follows: 

Nine divisions reported a shortage in the number of regu- 
larly appointed delegates. Additional delegates have been se- 
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lected to fill the vacancies. Three divisions of the association re- 
ported a surplus of delegates. Sufficient names of delegates from 
the divisions reporting a surplus were withdrawn to make the 
number of delegates conform to the number to which said di- 
visions were entitled. No contests were reported. In case the 
regularly appointed delegates or the alternates were both absent, 
the chairman of the respective divisions appointed qualified dele- 
gates to serve. 

The credential cards have been issued. Delegates who have 
not received cards may obtain them by asking the chairman of 
their respective divisions. - 
Respectfully submitted, 

Epear C. PRvITT, 
Chairman. 


By a motion, second and vote of the Representative 
Assembly, the report was adopted. 

The president directed the chairman of each delega- 
tion to see that no one but the regularly qualified dele- 
gates be allowed to occupy the seats set apart for the 
delegates. He also served notice that on the following 
day he would present to the Representative Assembly the 
question of purchasing property for headquarters of the 
association in Springfield. 

The president then called for the report of the secre- 
tary. Whereupon the secretary, Robert C. Moore, read 
his annual report, the essential facts of which are as 
follows: 


The work of the secretary for the past year has been as 
follows: 

1. To keep the official records of the association, together 
with a complete list of its members. 

2. To keep the minutes of the meeting of the association and 
of the board of directors, to collect the manuscripts of addresses 
and reports, to have these proceedings published, and to distribute 
them to the county superintendents. 

3. To act as the agent of the legislative committee. In the 
performance of this duty the secretary attended the sessions of 
the legislature, spoke often before committees, interviewed the 
members, and issued many bulletins, letters and telegrams to the 
members of the association. 

4. To confer with, advise and assist the officers of the local 
divisions and to collect and publish reports of their meetings. 

5. To attend to the heavy correspondence now coming to his 
office. : 

6. To deliver addresses to institutes, division meetings, 
woman’s clubs, voters’ leagues, and numerous other organizations. 

7. To edit the Illinois Teacher and see that complete lists of 
our members were in the hands of the publisher. 

The Board of Directors held two meetings since our last re- 
port. One of these was held at the close of the State Meeting one 
year ago, at which the bills in the hands of the secretary were 
allowed, and the payment of bills since the previous meeting was 
approved. 

The other meeting was held in Chicago on May 19, at which 
all members were present. At this meeting the board appointed 
the delegates to represent Illinois at the N. E. A. as far as such 
delegates were accredited to our association; appointed R. C. 
Moore as secretary for one year beginning July 1, 1923, at a salary 
of $5,000 for the year; allowed the bills in the hands of the sec- 
retary and approved those paid since December 31, 1922; in- 
structed the secretary to make a contract for printing and mailing 
the Illinois Teacher similar to the contract for the preceding year; 
and decided upon December 26, 27 and 28 as the dates of meeting 
of the State Association for the year 1924. 

The Illinois Teacher was printed and mailed according to con- 
tract by Mr. George A. Brown of Bloomington. The total number 
of numbers mailed during the year was 277,700, which cost the 
association $9,154. 


The enrollment by divisions for the year is given in 
the following table: 


MEMBERSHIP OF I. 8. T. A. By Divisions 
The years 1922 and 1923 Compared 

1923 
Chicago Division . . . ...ccccoesseees 7,399 
Lake Shore Division . . . 1,980 
Northeastern Division... .......... 1,779 
Northwestern Division............. 1,612 
Illinois Valley Division ..... 1,224 
Black Hawk Division ............. 1,123 
East Central Division ............. 1,568 
Central Division 1,718 
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WOOT: DISUMR 0 ons sccwcscvcscis 1,683 
Eastern Division : 1,215 
South Central Division... ......... 1,796 
Southeastern Division . . . 813 
Southwestern Division 2,360 
Southern Division 1,970 





Totals.... 26,541 
Gain for the year, 2,775 


The enrollment by counties is given in the table be- 
low. In the first column of figures is given the number 
reported from each county. The second column gives the 
number of teachers actually employed according to the 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the year ending June 30, 1922. And the third column 
gives the percentage of enrollment in each county. 


No. No. 
Enrolled Employed 
97 426 


Percentage 
Enrolled 

23 

166 &9 

143 56 

130 43 

93 23 
406 
49 
203 
153 
Champaign ... ......... 55s 525 
Christian 239 342 
EE das Webel dwtecacs : 186 
TE wind. cases popece cde g 161 
Clinton ... 123 
Coles... 3: 274 
12029 
Crawford Og 206 
Cumberland ... ..cceces 127 
DENG 6 Gade vutenets 342 
DeWitt ... 188 
213 
320 
259 
Edwards... 84 
Effingham 149 
Fayette : 216 
DEL M's eek bes ces tee ¢ 197 
Franklin... 426 
Fulton . 410 
Gallatin . 102 
196 
Grundy... 176 
Hamilton ... 123 
Hancock .. . ¢ 313 
Hardin... : 50 


Henderson 107 
400 


Jefferson 

Jersey . 

JO Davieae . oo ccccccccs 
Johnson 

Kane... 


Kendall 


Livingston 
Logan... 
McDonough . 
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Percentage 
Enrolled 
86 


No. No. 
Enrolled Employed 
63 190 
88 
348 
248 
150 
283 
692 


RENO. 2. «6 Goccteves 

Tazewell... 

Dt 4.45) ine vataabeeees 

Vermilion 

Wabash... 110 

Warren... 206 

Washington ... ........ ° 
13 
266 
378 

5s aaa eeree be 382 

Winnebago... ......... 532 
92 

Unclassified ... .......- 112 


Totals .. . wccsceeee 29316 74 


The three amendments to the Constitution and 
By-Laws submitted by the State Association to the di- 
visions in the year 1923 were all ratified by a majority of 
the divisions and are therefore now in effect. They are 
as follows: 

Before amendment, Article V of the Constitution 
read as follows: 


ARTICLE V—DIvISIONS 
This association is organized into fourteen territorial divi- 
sions, known respectively as the Central, the Southern, the Eastern, 
the Western, the Northeastern, the Northwestern, the South- 
western, the East Central, the Upper Illinois Valley, the Lake 
- Shore, the South Central, the Southeastern, the Black Hawk, and 
the Chicago Divisions of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 


Since being amended, Article V reads as follows: 


ARTICLE V—DIVISIONS 

This association is organized into fourteen territorial divi- 
sions, known respectively as the Central, the Southern, the Eastern, 
the Western, the Northeastern, the Northwestern, the South- 
western, the East Central, the Illinois Valley, the Lake Shore, the 
South Central, the Southeastern, the Black Hawk, and the Chicago 
Divisions of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association; and their 
respective boundaries shall be determined by the Board of Di- 
rectors or by the Representative Assembly. 


Article VIII of the Constitution before amendment 
read as follows: 


ARTICLE VIII—GovERNING COMMITTEES 

There shall be three governing committees of the association: 
a committee on resolutions, a committee on appropriations, and a 
committee on legislation. Each division of this association shall 
elect annually one member of each of these committees, who shall 
begin his year of service on the first of January following his 
election. If a vacancy shall occur in any membership because of 
death, resignation or removal from the State, it shall be filled 
by appointment by the president of the division represented, or in 
such other manner as the rules of the division may direct. Sim- 
larly if any member of one of the governing committee finds he 
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cannot attend the annual meeting, he shall notify the president of 
his division, who shall appoint some member to serve in his stead. 

Each member of the executive committee of this association 
shali serve continuously during his term of office as chairman 
of one of the three governing committees; the original assign- 


ment of these chairmanships shall be determined by lot or by 
mutual agreement. 


As it is now amended, Article VIII reads as follows: 


ARTICLE VIII—GovERNING COMMITTEES 

There shall be three committees of the Associa- 
tion: a committee on resolutions, a committee on appropriations 
and a committee on legislation. Each division of the association 
shall elect annually one member of each of these committees, who 
shall begin his year of service immediately after the adjowrnment 
of the meeting of the division at which he is elected. If a va- 
eancy shall occur in any membership because of death, resignation 
or removal from the State, it shall be filled by appointment by 
the president of the division represented or in such other manner 
as the rules of the division may direct. Similarly, if any mem- 
ber of one of the governing committees finds he cannet attend 
the annual meeting, he shall notify the president of his lecal 
division, who shall appoint some member to serve in his stead. 

Each member of the executive committee of this association 
shall serve continuously during his term of office as chairman of 
one of the three governing committees. 


Before the amendment, Article IV of the By-Laws 

read as follows: 
ARTICLE [V—DvuEs 

The annual dues of this association shall be two dollars 
($2.00) which may be paid either to the treasurer of one of the 
divisions or to the treasurer of the State’ Teachers’ Association. 
But if a teacher attend the meetings of one division only, he shall 
pay his fee to the treasurer of that division; provided, this shall 
apply only to such divisions as have no definité boundary lines 
fixed. One-half of all dues paid to the treasurer of the State 
Association in 1914 and thereafter shall be credited to the appro- 
priate divisions; and one-half of all paid to the treasurers of the 
respective divisions shall be placed in the treasury of the State 
Association. Each person paying dues to the treasurer of the 
State Association shall indicate what division he wishes to be a 
member of. 


Since being amended, Article IV reads as follows: 
ARTICLE IV—DvEs 


The annual dues of this association shall be two dollars 
($2.00) which may be paid either to the treasurer of one of the 
divisions or to the treasurer of the State Teachers’ Association. 
But if a teacher attend a meeting of a division other than that 
of which he is a resident (residence being understood to be where 
the teacher is employed at the time of enrollment) and a fee is 
collected from said teacher by the treasurer, that treasurer shall 
forthwith turn over such fee to the treasurer_of the division in 
which such teacher resides. One-half of all dues paid to the 
treasurer of the State Association shall be credited to the appro- 
priate divisions; and one-half of all paid to the treasurers of 
the respective divisions shall be placed in the treasury of the 
State Association. Each person paying dues to the treasurer of 
the State Association or to the treasurer of any division shall 
indicate the division of which he is a resident. 


The General Assembly failed to make the necessary 
appropriation for the State to publish the proceedings 
of the association for the next year. Therefore, the Rep- 
resentative Assembly should take some action to provide 
for their publication. 


The secretary made the following recommendations: 


1. That all teachers study the voting records, platforms and 
promises of the candidates for nomination as members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and give their support to the friends of education. 

2. That our association formulate a legislative program at 
once and make plans to get it enacted into law. 

3. That the members of the association realize that other 
members in other parts of the State may be working under en- 
tirely different conditions and have different ideals and ideas of 
what such an organization as ours ought to stand for and ac- 
complish; that they be reasonably patient with and tolerant of 
the opinions of others; that they thresh out their differences 
early and agree to adopt and promote the program finally adopted 
by the majority of the delegate body; and that they be loyal and 
active in advocating our principles and measures while the legis- 
lature is considering them. 
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At the conclusion of this report, a motion was made, 
seconded and carried by vote that it be accepted. 

The president then called for the Report of the 
Treasurer. Mr. Charles McIntosh, the treasurer an- 
nounced that he had distributed copies of his printed re- 
port to the delegates, which he submitted to them as his 
report. See page 95 for detailed report. 

After a brief period for study of this report by the 
Representative Assembly, a motion was made, seconded 
and carried unanimously that this report be adopted. 

The president then called for the report of the Di- 
rector of the N. E. A. from Illinois. The Director, Mrs. 
Sarah L. Thomas, presented the following report : 


Illinois headquarters were maintained at the Oakland Hotel, 
Oakland, California, during the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association. 

Your State Director is pleased to be able to report that Illi- 
nois registered the largest number of delegates from any state, 
except California, to the convention. 

At the annual business meeting held on July 3, Mr. Me- 
Daniels of Oak Park, was chosen the Illinois representative on the 
nominating committee. At the same meeting your State Director 
was re-elected. 

The transportation committee with Mr. McDaniels as chair- 
man did excellent work in taking the delegates and their friends 
across the continent. Through their planning the entire group 
were given the opportunity by the superintendent and teachers of 
Denver, Colorado, to see Denver by auto; also to enjoy a mountain 
drive long to be remembered. Another enjoyable day was spent 
at Colorado Springs and Manitou. Many experienced for the first 
time the pleasure of a ride on the Cog Road to Pike’s Peak. 
After a half day spent at Salt Lake, the journey was continued 
with the same comfort that had been enjoyed thus far. 

Since September, 1922, almost fifteen hundred letters and 
pamphlets have been mailed to the teachers of the state. The 
membership drive recently instituted was heartily responded to in 
many parts of the state and it is the hope of your State Director 
that all teachers will soon realize what the N. E. A. means to 
education and give it their support through their membership. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





Received from the State Association............. $200.00 
Expended for headquarters—Oakland Hotel....... $84.00 
Placards for headquarters............eeseeseeees 7.00 
Messenger service and incidentals................ 5.00 
Express on State suitcase...........ceeeeeeseees 4.65 
GOGMOGTARET 2 ow cee ccccscvcccccccccccectecccse 10.00 
Paper, postals, and postage...........sseeeeeees 13.00 
Telegrams and telephones to Trans. Com.: 

Mr. MeDaniels, Chairman...............+0+: 8.75 

Mire. HO, HK. HameRerd... cccccccssccccccccees 2.40 


State Director .. . 
Expense of meeting of Transportation Committee 
called by the Chairman to confer with Mr. Owen.. 10.00 





RN A ae cae an deen $150.80 





Unexpended balance, December 27, 1923.......... $ 49.20 
Respectfully submitted, 
SaraH L. THOMAS, 
State Director. 


Mrs. Armbruster of Chicago, announced that Mrs. 
Thomas had paid her own expenses for the trip to the 
N. E. A. meeting at San Francisco, and then made a 
motion that our association reimburse her for her per- 
sonal expenses incurred on that trip. The motion was 
seconded and carried by a vote. 

The president then called for the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. The chairman of that committee, 
Mr. E. C. Fisher, proceeded to read his report. He first 
read the legislative program adopted by the association 
last year, and then proceeded as follows: 


THE DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


A study of those versed in Illinois Legislative lore concedes 
that there are no two General Assemblies alike—and the last session 
seemed far different from any one or all preceding sessions. The 
personnel of the members differs more or less, political conditions 
vary, and there are changes in the general industrial and economic 
situations, all of which exert a powerful influence on the legisla- 
ture. No one seemed to know just what would happen—ultimate 
results were never more in doubt than at the last session. 
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_ _ Factional fights were prevalent between two of the ma- 
jority party. The Governor’s program was bitterly attacked by a 
strong faction of his own party, and while he controlled enough 
votes in both houses to carry out his program, his opponents never 
ceased to fight to the finish. Little was done by either party to 
stop the fight and inject that spirit of conciliation and fairness 
that should be the controlling factor in all constructive legislation. 

This seething Triumvirate lacked the historic unity of pur- 
pose and action that would tend to work out and put through the 
best legislation. They did, however, finally get down to work and 
put through about the usual amount of legislation—constructive, 
or destructive, according to the individual point of view. 

Too much can not be said for Lieutenant Governor Sterling, 
and Speaker David E. Shanahan. They presided over the Senate 
and House with a firmness, wisdom, and experience that brought 
order out of chaos. 

The factional fight, in some way involved the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. This made the legislature some- 
what adverse to his program and that of the State Teachers’ 
Association, the latter coming in for its share of criticism. This 
caused bitter attacks upon some existing school laws and made the 
fight harder to hold our own on school revenues. 

It is reasonable to suppose that from the mass of bills pre- 
sented year after year some would be enacted into laws, the in- 
terpretation of which would bring about abnormal conditions in 
some localities. These apparent abnormalities have given some of 
our laws a very bad name. Because of this and more to gain 
political prestige, many were outspoken in their opposition to 
their enforcement. Certain newspapers, with wide circulation 
among the farmers instituted a follow-up campaign or propa- 
ganda, true and untrue, which aroused a strong prejudice among 
numerous citizens, and caused bitter attacks upon some existing 
laws. These attacks were directed most forcibly against the Com- 
munity High School and the Community Consolidated School 
District. 

The large number of conflicting ideas and interests actively 
at work to promote numerous conflicting bills having to do with 
schools was confusing and confounding to the General Assembly. 
The differences among our own membership were sometimes out- 
standing. The Governor’s message gave somewhat in detail the 
educational status of Illinois, stressing, not her real place among 
the states educationally, but the amount of money spent on edu- 
cation, with the evident conclusion that taxes are now too high, 
and the cause thereof is education. The committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on education originated many ideas and bills, some 
of which were committee bills. The Educational Commission, 
authorized by the General Assembly, and appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, made just a few recommendations. It was the sense of this 
association that we advance but few bills—leaving the field clear 
for the commission, and back their program. Add to these the 
large number of independent groups, taking an active part in 
educational legislation—not agreeing among themselves, and some- 
times a single group not agreeing and you will get the reason for 
‘*eonfusion confounded.’’ - 

It was felt early in the year by the officers of the association 
and legislative committee that the schools would do well to hold 
their own amid the stress and strain of existing conditions—that 
much would have to be done to keep the existing standards. 


GAINED AND LOST 


This judgment was not far amiss. The schools did not lose, 
and perhaps gained a little. 

A few bills were enacted and approved that some of our mem- 
bers consider reactionary. A few progressive bills were successful 
and a few additional appropriations were made. These are a 
matter of record and familiar to all of you. Repetition here is 
not necessary. 

Evidence of interest on the part of teachers in educational 
legislation was shown by the number of letters and telegrams sent 
out upon receipt of the report from our secretary calling for action. 

In response to the slogan ‘‘ Taxation must be reduced,’’ many 
attempts were made to reduce school revenues. However, very 
little change was made in school revenue laws. Several bills were 
introduced to raise revenue by new methods and turn the pro- 
ceeds into the state school fund, but they failed to pass. The tax 
on trading in futures was never seriously considered. It was a 
source of much debate before the House Committee on Revenue. 

The committees and members of both houses were highly 
critical of our present tax system and its lack of enforcement but 
they gave no evidence of their willingness to do anything to im- 
prove it. 

The usual bill to investigate the tax situation was presented 
and passed but the Governor vetoed it on the ground that the State 
Tax Commission already has authority to do all things assigned 
to the new commission. The powers of this commission are great. 
The activities which should result from these powers are nil in so 
far as the tax investigation with proper recommendations is con- 
cerned. The purpose is most commendable, the results rather de- 
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plorable. Despite the system and the opposition gains were made 
in appropriations. 
To summarize: 


Some Bills Presented and Defeated 
1. Senate Bill No. 81—to pay janitors from educational 
fund passed (vetoed). 
Bills to raise revenue by new methods. 
Tax on trading in futures. 
Banks to pay interest on school deposits (vetoed). 
uce commission of county collectors of school funds. 
. Bank deposits unclaimed for ten years to revert to school 
funds. 
7. Assessment of intangible property. 
8. Income tax bill. 
9. Auxiliary Normal Schools. 
10. Normal-School Scholarships. 
11. State Supervisor of Libraries. 
12. State Physical Director of Education. 
13. County Unit Bill. 
14, State Board of Education provided for. 
15. Bills against Teachers’ Retirement Fund defeated. 
16. Increased requirements for certification. 
17. Tenure of Teachers. 
18. Reorganize the Board of Vocational Education (S. B. 
No. 276). 
19. Kindergarten Law amended to make Kindergartens man- 
datory. 
20. County Superintendents paid monthly. 
21. Amending the amending article of the Constitution. 


Bills Presented and Enacted 


. Amending Section 189 as it applies to Chicago. 
Errors in tax levies down state validated (H. B. No. 62). 
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1 
2. 
3. Time limit on issuing bonds for warrants was extended 
(H. B. No. 82). 
4. University of Illinois appropriation. 
5. Teachers College appropriations. 
6. Appropriation of $100,000 a year to pay the excess cost 
of educating crippled children. 
7. Peoria to receive its share of State aid for deaf, dumb 
and blind children. 
8. Six thousand dollars appropriated to pay the expense of 
a survey to determine the location and types of especially 
handicapped children. 
9. Eight million dollars for public schools. ; 

10. Re-enactment of law providing for an Educational Com- 

mission. 

11. Amendments to Community High School Law. 

12. Gain in laws providing for Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 

13. Manual training teachers must have a high school educa- 

tion (8. B. No. 403). 

14, Amendment of rehabilitation law. 

The unsettled situation in the legislature, the reaction against 
taxation and school laws made constructive legislation very diffi- 
cult and the work of the association through its committees very 
heavy. It would be difficult to give the names of those who gave 
much valuable assistance in the campaign. There would be no 
place to stop. I feel, however, that a brief statement should be 
made. ’ ; : 

The Chairman of the Legislative Committee claims little part 
in the work done either halting destructive legislation or promot- 
ing the constructive work. ; 

Much credit is due our genial and efficient secretary, who be- 
cause of his intimate knowledge of the situation, and his being 
forever and eternally on the job, brought large returns. ; 

The Publicity Committee, directed by Dr. Washburne, did 
most aggressive and successful work. The members from Chicago 
were especially active. Throughout the state leading school men 
were always alert, watching and taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to assist our program or any other constructive legislation 
advanced. . 

Not among the least, were those senators and representatives 
who were ready, willing and anxious to do everything possible for 
education. 

To CONCLUDE 

The existing laws were held intact. 

Some constructive and far-reaching work was accomplished. 

Our program for the next session—when agreed upon—should 
be backed by all the teachers of the State, with all the power at 
their command. 


Chairman Fisher then announced that the committee 
had concluded to present for the approval of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly a program of legislation to be pre- 
sented to the Fifty-fourth General Assembly, since an 
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early agreement on such a program might enable our 
membership to become acquainted with it and to win the 
support of other organizations and the public in general. 
He had a printed form of such tentative program dis- 
tributed among the delegates, and they at once took up 
Its consideration. After long discussion and several 
amendments and additions, the Representative Assembly 
voted to adopt the following: 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE T. 8. T. A., TO BE PRESENTED TO THE 
FIrTy-FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


This committee, its succeeding committee, the secretary, the 
publicity committee, and our entire membership should work to- 
gether energetically and harmoniously to bring about the follow- 
ing ends: 

1. The preservation of the good and helpful laws recommended 
by this association and enacted by the Legislature in the past, 
and their defense against reactionaries, destructive critics, 
short-sighted promoters of class prejudices, and advocates of 
the false economy of reducing the financial support of schools. 

2. A taxation system for Illinois that is fair and efficient, equit- 
able and productive, and whose laws and administration are 
rigidly enforced. As means to this end, and until our present 
restrictive constitution can be amended, we recommend the 
following: 

(a) A strict, rigid and impartial enforcement of the present 
assessment and taxation laws, and if necessary, the enact- 
ment of laws providing more stringent penalties for evad- 
ing such assessments and escaping such taxation as are 
now provided by law. 

A revaluation of all property, tangible and intangible, by 

the State Tax Commission or other proper authority, so 

that the assessment of all property will be in accordance 
with the original intent of the present letter of the law. 

(¢) A system of Corporation and Income tax designed to yield 
to Illinois revenues proportionally commensurate with 
those received from similar sources by other important in- 
dustrial states; but if an income tax is levied, incomes 
resulting from personal service or legitimate business en- 
terprise should be taxed at a lower rate than those re- 
sulting from private appropriation of socially created 
values. 

(d) The payment of a reasonable rate of interest upon de- 
posits of school funds by the banks and other depositories 
having such funds on deposit. 

(e) Such a reduction in the commission of county collectors 
or other legal provision as will prevent the payment of 
funds levied for school purposes over into the general 
county fund. 
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3. An approximate equalization of educational opportunity for the 


children of Illinois. As means to this end, we recommend the 

following: 

(a) Larger territorial units for school taxation and adminis- 
tration. 

(b) An increase in the appropriation to the state school fund 
until it shall equal at least 25 percent of the total expense 
for common schools in Illinois. 

(¢) Schools for those children who can not profit from the 
regularly organized schools, because of some mental or 
physical handicap. 


4. Improvement in the ability, efficiency and permanence of the 


teaching force. As means to this end, we recommend the 

following : 

(a) Moderate and progressive increases in the educational and 
training requirements for beginning teachers, with the first 
steps similar to those embodied in Senate Bill No. 326 in 
the Fifty-third General Assembly and recommended by the 

(b) — Examining Board. 

ore liberal financial support for th -traini 
oe pport for the state teacher-training 

(c) A release of the State Teachers’ Colleges and Normal Uni- 

— from the hampering restrictions of the present 

The establishment and operation of a number of auxiliary 

normal training schools scattered over the State, held for 

six or eight week term in local school buildings, conducted 
under the supervision of the existing state teacher-training 
schools, and having their instructors paid out of a special 

(0) ye pene made for that purpose. 

e more secure tenure for teachers, princi - 
a * » principals and super 
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5. A reasonable improvement in the service rendered by the schools 


to the children. 
(a) The codification and clarifying of the compulsory attend- 
ance laws. 
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(b) An extension and increase of state aid for special schools 
and classes of atypical subnormal and crippled children. 

(c) A more effective, better organized and better administered 
system of physical education. 


The paragraphs of this program had been considered 
and adopted singly. A motion was made, seconded and 
carried by unanimous vote that the entire report be 
adopted. Chairman Fisher then made an earnest plea 
for all teachers to forget their differences and to work 
together loyally, harmoniously and energetically to get 
the adopted program enacted into law. 

The president then announced that the meeting stood 
adjourned until 1:45 p. m. 


Third Session, Thursday, December 27 
1:45 p. m. 


The meeting was called to order by President Owen. 

The third grade pupils of the Lincoln and Matheny 
Schools, Springfield, with Miss Lloyd in charge, then 
sang a group of songs, which were enjoyed and appre- 
ciated by the assembled delegates. 

President Owen called for the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Amending the Amending Clause of the State 
Constitution. Whereupon Mr. Leo R. Klinge, chairman 
of the committee, read the following report: 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Delegates: 

A year ago Illinois was rejoicing over the defeat, on Decem- 
ber twelfth, of the proposed new constitution. Not the least of 
the reasons for this defeat was the feeling that, on the whole, the 
present constitution is not so bad, save only that the amending 
article affords little elasticity in making the basic law conform to 
the needs of changing times and conditions. This feeling found 
expression in the reports of our Resolutions Committee and of our 
Legislative Committee. 

For years the resolutions of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation had declared that the proper development of our educa- 
tional system is impossible under our present revenue system. We 
had been told repeatedly that taxation is nearing the absolute 
limit and that additional sources of revenue would have to be pro- 
vided. Yet these additional sources could not be provided without 
an amendment to the State Constitution. But here we encountered 
a combination of restrictions so severe as to constitute a perma- 
nent bar to progress. 

The restriction to ‘‘one at a time’’ had invariably produced 
a deadlock in the legislature with several groups working at cross 
purposes, each in an attempt to have its proposal the one to be 
adopted. This almost certainty of a deadlock, together with the 
requirement of a two-thirds majority of all the members of each 
house, had permitted the submission of only six amendments in the 
past thirty years. Only two of these six were adopted by the 
people; for ‘‘the requirement that a majority voting at the elec- 
tion shall vote in favor of a proposition in effect provides that 
abstinence from voting shall be treated as negative voting.’’ 

In the interest of more democracy in general and of more 
adequately financed schools in particular, the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, at its 1922 convention, decided to abandon 
the futile attempts which had been made to procure specific 
amendments and join with the forces who, through a ‘‘Gateway 
Amendment,’’ would liberalize the amending article so as to make 
the constitution more susceptible to the wishes of the present gen- 
eration. To this end, you will remember, a special Committee on 
the Amendment of the Amending Article of the Illinois State 
Constitution was set up to press this matter in the legislature and 
elsewhere. 

The committee made an exhaustive study of the provisions for 
amending the constitutions of Illinois and of other states and was 
forced to the conclusion that Illinois must be classed with a very 
small group of states the constitutions of which are practically 
impossible to amend. The results of this study were very briefly 
summarized as follows: 

In Illinois, amendments may be submitted to only one 
article at a time, a severe limitation which is not found in a 
single other state, while 42 states have no restriction whatever 
as to number. 

In Illinois, amendments to the same article may be sub- 
mitted no oftener than once in four years. While a few states 
have time restrictions similar to this, 41 have none whatever. 

In Illinois, an amendment may be submitted only upon 
receiving a two-thirds majority of the members of each house 
of the General Assembly. Over half of the states have pro- 
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visions for submission by the legislature less severe than this. 

Recently the tendency has been to require merely a majority 

vote. In a dozen states the people themselves may submit by 

use of the initiative. 

And finally, in Illinois, adoption by the people depends 
upon a favorable majority of all those voting at a general 
election, while 34 states require only a majority of those 
voting on the proposition itself. 

During the early part of the legislative session, the Legisla- 
tive Committee of our Association directed us to draw up and have 
introduced an amendment to the amending article of the consti- 
tution in keeping with the position of the association as defined in 
the reports adopted by the convention and supplemented by sub- 
sequent action of the Legislative Committee. In the discussion of 
the legal terminology for our amendment and of the best possible 
sponsors in the legislature, it developed that a group of public 
spirited citizens, consisting of various elements who had both 
supported and opposed the recently proposed new constitution, 
had united to prepare a so-called ‘‘Gateway Amendment.’’ The 
tentative draft of this proposed amendment so closely resembled 
the position of the State Association that we saw no need of dup- 
licating effort and expense, and we decided to wait until all could 
present a united front on one proposition. Various changes in the 
tentative draft were subsequently found necessary in order to ob- 
tain a sponsor in the legislature, and when House Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 24 was finally introduced by Representative Thon, we 
thought it was near enough to the Association’s position to war- 
rant our supporting it. You will recall our folder ‘‘The Gateway 
Amendment’’ which was widely distributed over the state and 
which carried our recommendation to support this House Joint 
Resolution No. 24. 

The Senate hed before it but one resolution to amend the 
amending article while the House had six. These six were re- 
ferred to the House Judiciary Committee which in turn referred 
them to a sub-committee. This resulted finally in the tabling of 
all six resolutions and in the bringing forth, by the Judiciary 
Committee, of House Joint Resolution No. 31 as a substitute 
measure. This was not very satisfying but was, under the cir- 
cumstances, worth supporting. Your committee supported Thon’s 
H. J. R. No. 24 until it was useless to do so any longer and then 
backed the Judiciary Committee’s substitute, H. J. R. No. 31. 

The Association’s Legislative Committee members were bul- 
letinized frequently, and aid and co-operation were exchanged 
mutually with every type of interested organization, school or 
otherwise. Your chairman worked incessantly for many weeks. 
He attended hearings before committees and lobbied on the floor. 
Much help was obtained from Secretary Moore and others. Legis- 
lators were bombarded with pertinent facts and argument by mail 
and in person, by the committee and by others whose help we could 
secure. During the debate in the House, when reports were de- 
vitalized, amendments were drawn and sponsors secured to intro- 
duce them in an attempt to revitalize. Not a single thing was 
being sought but what we could prove had long existed in at least 
half of the states in the Union. Facts regarding this were fed to 
every member of the House regularly in short, meaty shots. Dis- 
regarding all of this, a flood of oratorical buncombe broke loose— 
most of which had no bearing upon the proposition at all—and 
when the vote was taken, the count showed 94 yes and 50 noes. 
Even so mild a proposition as the Judiciary Committee’s substi- 
tute, thoroughly mutilated by reactionary amendments, could not 
muster a two-thirds majority. There was but one conclusion pos- 
sible: They love democracy but vote against it. Nothing was 
more certain than that we had lost. 

Let me tell you what I regard as the principal reasons: 

1. There was not near the activity on the part of ‘‘ public 

spirited groups’’ which a measure of such a general nature 
merits. 
There was no political party support and no legislator had 
been pledged in advance of his election to support a worth 
while ‘‘ gateway amendment.’’ 
Labor, while favorable, was engrossed in pressing several 
labor bills and gave little active support to this measure. 
Many liberals and radicals feared letting down the bars at 
this time lest it might lead to the enactment of a great 
deal of reactionary legislation, while many reactionaries 
feared that a liberalizing of the amending article at this 
time would invite a flood of radical legislation. How 
much of this was genuine and how much only alibi was 
hard to determine. 

The fancied friction between Chicago and downstate, that 

‘fred herring across the trail’’ used so much when genuine 

fundamental reforms are attempted, was much in evidence. 

(If time permitted I could show how an analysis of the 

votes with reference to this measure proves this issue to 

be an absolutely false one.) 
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6. Lack of adequate teacher backing for the committee’s 
work. In spite of the fact that every school district in 
the state was reached by the committee, we found a large 
number of legislators, usually ready to give consideration 
to anything in which the State Association is interested, 
had not heard from a single constituent on this matter. 

The net and only tangible result is just this: A resolution 
was adopted later providing for amending the constitution so as 
to permit the submission of two amendments at a time instead of 
one, all the other severe restrictions remaining untouched. (My 
personal opinion is that if there were a limit of two, the legisla- 
ture would deadlock on three just as with a limit of one they dead- 
lock on two. There was a good deal of oratorical flag waving on 
this limit proposition in spite of the fact that 42 American states 
have no limit at all and they have not yet turned Bolshevik.) 
However, this ‘‘limit of two’’ amendment will be submitted to the 
people at the next election for members of the General Assembly 
which happens to occur in a presidential year this time. It must 
therefore receive a favorable majority of all those voting for 
President of the United States. There is little about this color- 
less proposition to awaken the interest of really live people and it 
will probably not be adopted under conditions where anyone who 
does not vote is practically counted against it. And so we will be 
just where we were, only more so. The very provisions we tried 
to liberalize, will demonstrate their competency as obstacles to 
their own change, for, since no amendment to the same article can 
be submitted again for four years, a further attempt at that time 
would again throw submission to the people into a presidential 
election year. This is the situation which, I think, the leader of 
the opposition in the House deliberately insisted upon bringing 
about. So that whether this one is adopted by the people or not, 
it will be next to impossible to secure anything worth while in the 
matter of a change in the amending article for six years. 

Finally, may I thank you for bearing with me through this 
somewhat pessimistic report. I wish to express the appreciation 
of the committee for the honor of having represented the associa- 
tion in this matter and for the great confidence reposed in us. 
Though we labored hard, we accomplished little and we trust you 
will grade us not upon results alone but upon effort as well. 
Inasmuch as there is now nothing further for the committee to do, 
we hope it may be formally discharged. 

In closing, if you will pardon the personal reference, may I 
say that I am not nearly as much of a pessimist as this report of 
recollections of a particular scrimmage would indicate. I am 
always hopeful for progress. As I see it, we cannot stand still; 
we must press on or retreat; and the latter word is scarcely in 
my vocabulary. Therefore I say in the greatest spirit of hopeful- 
ness and optimism, if the association still feels inclined to join 
with those who will press for this particular reform four or six 
years from now, it should begin soon by instituting a campaign 
of education. This should reach first the teachers, then the public 
and finally the legislators to the end that before election they may 
be pledged to ‘‘pull Illinois out of the mud’’ constitutionally 
speaking. I am confident that with this enlightened public opin- 
ion and with a legislature so constituted, Illinois will be placed in 
the front rank of progressive states, the constitutions of which 
permit the American spirit of democracy to function. We shall 
be very glad to turn over to a committee of the association’s 
choosing anything of value which the committee has acquired in 
the past year. I thank you. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Leo R. KuinGe, Chicago, Chairman, 
Fuiora Eppy, Rockford, 
J. B. McManus, La Salle. 


A motion was made, seconded and carried by a vote 
that the report be accepted. Mr. Manchester and others 
commended the excellent work of the committee and of 
the report just read and accepted. 

Dr. R. L. Lyman of the University of Chicago, then 
gave his address upon the subject ‘‘Combining English 
and Social Scienee.’’ He was followed by Mr. Frank D. 
Slutz of Dayton, Ohio, who delivered an address upon 
‘‘The Fundamentals of Progressive Education.’’ These 
were splendid addresses and aroused much favorable 
comment. 

The president then called for the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. Mr. O. L. Manchester, chairman 
of the committee, read the report as it had been agreed 
upon by the committee. After much debate and several 


amendments, the Representative Assembly adopted the. 


following : 
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RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Dec. 28, 1923. 


TAXATION 
Be it Resolved, That the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
reaffirms its resolutions on the subject of taxation adopted during 
oe vw four years, and hereby respectfully recommends as steps 
oward: 
Tax Reform in Illinois 


1. A revaluation of all the property of the State under the 
direction of the State Tax Commission, the purpose of 
said revaluation or re-assessment being to put all property 
upon the books at its fair cash value. 

2. The establishment by law of a system of corporate taxa- 
tion designed to yield to Illinois revenues proportionally 
commensurate with those received from similar sources by 
other industrial states. 

3. The classification of all property in Illinois for purposes 
of taxation, so : 

(a) That land and all natural resources be taxed at their 
full value and at a substantial rate; 

(b) That industry and the products of labor be taxed at 
a lower rate; 

(¢) That, if an income tax be levied, incomes resulting 
from personal service or legitimate business enter- 
prise be taxed at a lower rate than those resulting 
from private appropriation of socially created values. 

Until such reforms are obtained, we demand the enforcement 

of our taxation laws as they are. 


SociaL SCIENCE 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association reiterates its reso- 
lutions unanimously adopted for the last two years demanding in- 
creased attention to social science studies in our schools, and 
insists 

(a) That the social side of the common branches should be 

emphasized in the grades; 

(b) That general social science, or social economics, including 

a study of social and economic problems, should be given 
a full year’s fime in the high school course, not as an 
elective in some one curriculum, but as required work 
in each and every curriculum; and 

(¢) That our teacher training institutions should prepare 

their graduates to do this work in their respective fields, 
and the State should enforce an equivalent preparation 
on the part of those who are given teachers’ certificates, 
and such work done in high schools should be recognized 
for entrance credit at the University of Illinois and at 
the several Normal Schools on a par with the other work 
so recognized. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Whereas, The present Constitution of Illinois is in many re- 
spects unsatisfactory and there is small prospect of a new one, we 
advocate an amendment making it more easily amended, and sug- 
gest that our committee with reference thereto be continued. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


We rejoice in the phenomenal growth of our high-school sys- 
tem. The farmer’s vocation is necessary to society and he shall 
engage in it without sacrificing his children. 

This expanse of the high school forces anew the question of 
the preparation of the teacher. 

We demand that our State University and our Teachers’ Col- 
leges be fully equipped for academic and the professional train- 
ing of high-school teachers. 

We believe the State of Illinois should furnish ample facili- 
ties for the continued training of all teachers in service. ~ 

Whereas, The cost of living is still very high, prices have 
ceased to fall, and on the contrary during the last year have been 
actually going up, and 

Whereas, It is desirable to attract, secure and retain young 
people of the brightest and best minds for the teaching profes- 
sion, and thus maintain a high standard of educational efficiency, 

Be It Resolved, That the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
in recognition of the above facts, demands that there shall be no 
reduction from the present scale of teachers’ salaries, and recom- 
mends increased schedules commensurate to the increased services 
and efficiency expected to be rendered. 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE 
We reaffirm our belief that the health of the child is of first 
importance as a national asset and that physical education and 
sports rather than military training should be an integral part of 
every child’s life. We are convinced that, if the present civiliza- 
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tion is to endure, we must recognize the great importance of edu- 
cation for peace rather than for war. As there are many peace- 
time pursuits which develop virile qualities and offer opportunities 
for bravery, heroism, and self-sacrifice, we believe that the incul- 
cation of peace ideals and the emulation of peace heroes should be 
placed in their proper relation; therefore, we favor developing 
such subject matter and content as will exalt the peace worker. 
Furthermore, we assert that the truth should be taught about the 
causes of war and its terrible consequences, and that texts, the 
= over, should be designed so as to outlaw war firmly and 
ally. 
CHILD Labor AMENDMENT 

Realizing the impossibility of securing for children adequate 
protection against exploitation in industry except through an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, we urge the incoming Con- 
gress to take immediate steps to provide for the adoption of such 
an amendment giving to Congress power to limit or prohibit the 
labor of children, and suggest that the secretary send a copy of 
this resolution to each and every member of Congress from Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

We favor a United States Department of Education; insist 
upon the enfercement of the 18th amendment; re-affirm our belief 
in the public kindergarten and the continuation school; demand 
the strengthening of certificating requirements; and ask that more 
attention be given to matters of health and hygiene in our schools, 
and that we pledge our support to an adequate physical educa- 
tion law. 

We believe in a tenure law, which shall be just alike to em- 
~ployer and employee. 

Again we point out that with reference to maximum school 
tax rates the law treats unfairly those districts operating under 
the ‘‘unit’’ as compared with those under the ‘‘dual’’ plan. 

We insist again that the same measure of freedom be ac- 
corded our normal schools as is given our State University in 
expending the appropriations made for specific purposes by the 
legislature. 

We re-affirm our belief that 25 percent of the total cost of the 
common schools is none too much for the State to spend annually 
in equalizing school opportunities. 

We believe that banks should be required to pay interest upon 
deposits of school funds. 

It seems to us only fair that the State should care for de- 
fective or mentally handicapped children in institutions, or that 
it should help support schoolrooms locally provided for them ; and 
that it should provide for the training of teachers for this special 
work. : 

Be It Resolved, That the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction should be ex-officio a member of our Representative As- 
sembly, and we hereby propose an amendment to Article IX of our 
Constitution to that effect. 

Whereas, It is necessary that what we teachers stand for be 
got before and kept before the public during the coming year. 

The Board of Directors is hereby urged to make provision 
that this shall be done by using the newspapers, by securing data, 
by circulating printed matter, by hiring speakers if this seems to 
them to be advisable—all to the end that the movement to curtail 
the educational opportunities of the children of Illinois shall never 
succeed, but that they shall be continually enlarged and improved. 


After the report of the committee had been amended 
into the form given above, and each of its provisions had 
been separately adopted, a motion was made, seconded 
and carried by unanimous vote, that the report as a 
whole and as amended be adopted. 

By a motion and vote, the Representative Assembly 
decided to hold the night session in Representative Hall 
at the State House. The president then announced that 
Governor Len Small and his daughter, Mrs. Inglish, 
would hold open house at the Governor’s mansion from 
4:30 to 6.0’clock. 

The meeting then adjourned until 7:30 p. m. 


Fourth Session, Thursday Evening, December 27 
7:30 O'clock 


The meeting was called to order by the president. 

The president then asked if there were any motions 
introducing new business. Mr. Leo R. Klinge of Chi- 
cago, offered an amendment to the By-Laws of the asso- 
ciation, as follows: 

Amend Article I of the By-Laws of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association so that it shall read as follows: 
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ARTICLE I—MEETINGS 

The annual meeting of the association shall be held the latter 
part of Thanksgiving week at such time and place as may be de- 
termined by the Executive Committee. 

The president announced that the amendment would 
lie on the table until the following day. 

Then followed two very entertaining and inspiring 
lectures, as follows: 

**Main Streets of the East and West,’’ by Miss Flor- 
ence M. Hale, of the State Department of Education, 
Augusta, Maine. 

‘*The Making of a Great Race,’’ by Dr. Edward A. 
Steiner, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

The meeting then adjourned until 8 :45 the following 
morning. 

Those in attendance then repaired to the Leland 
Hotel, where a reception was held by the officers of the 
association for the delegates in the Representative As- 
sembly and other members. This was a very delightful 
social affair and was commended by all as a most excel- 
lent means of promoting acquaintance and understanding 
among the teachers from different parts of the State. 


Fifth Session, Friday, December 28 
8:45 a. m. 


The meeting was called to order by President William 
B. Owen, who announced that the first thing on the pro- 
gram was a Report of the Board of Directors. 

President Owen then said that, instead of making a 
report of what had been done in the past year, he would 
refer the assembly to the report of the secretary for that, 
and would make some suggestions and recommendations 
for the future. 

He called attention to the fact that the Representa- 
tive Assembly had absorbed most of the functions of the 
Governing Committees, and that most of what is left of 
the work of the committees is being done by the chair- 
men. He recommended that the Constitution and By- 
Laws be revised so as to place more power, duties and 
responsibility in the hands of the Board of Directors, 
who should be under the control of and answerable to 
the Representative Assembly. He recommended also 
that the president be a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

President Owen recommended most strongly that 
working headquarters be established and maintained in 
Springfield with a staff and equipment to do research 
work, to collect and file statistics, and to do the other 
necessary work of the association. Mr. Owen originated 
this plan about two or three years ago and has since en- 
thusiastically advocated it. At this meeting he spoke at 
length in its support, and later action by the Representa- 
tive Assembly proved that he made a convincing argu- 
ment. 

Lastly President Owen recommended that the Asso- 
ciation plan to purchase property in Springfield as soon 
as possible for permanent offices and headquarters of the 
association. 

At the close of this address, the president called for 
the Report of the Committee on Nominations. Mrs. 
Bertha S. Armbruster, chairman of the committee, re- 
ported the following nominations for officers for the 
year 1924: 


President—O. L. Manchester, Normal ; 

First Vice-President—J. O. Marberry, Rockford; 

Second Vice-President—Lavina O’Neil, Mt. Sterling; 

Third Vice-President—Charles H. Root, Morris; 
Treasurer—Charles MeIntosh, Monticello ; 

Member Executive Committee—W. P. Morgan, Macomb; 
Member Pupils’ Reading Circle Board—W. R. Foster, Ottawa. 
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Mrs. Armbruster made a motion that the secretary 
cast the ballot of the Representative Assembly for the 
nominees named. The motion was seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote. Whereupon, the secretary cast the 
ballot for the severai nominees and they were declared 
elected to the offices named for the year 1924. 

The president then called for the Report of the Com- 
taittee on Appropriations. Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, 
chairman of the committee, read the following: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS TO REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY, DECEMBER 28, 1923 
Budget for 1924 
Income 
Cash on Hand December, 1923 
Annual Dues (estimated 1924) 
Interest on Bonds 


$24,440.49 
30,000.00 
425.00 


$54,865.49 


30,000 Subscriptions to Illinois Teacher 
at 35¢ 

Salaries: 
TOD BONNET oo « occccesescoasees $ 
(b) Treasurer 


10,500.00 


5,400.00 
Expense Officers and Committee: 

(a) Board of Directors $ 400.00 

(b) Legislative Committee . ‘ 500.00 

(c) Other Committees... ........ 500.00 

Ge I a0 tadaneses0ndseqs 1,100.00 

(e) Office Equipment ... ........ 500.00 

(f) Treasurer . 400.00 

‘(g) N. E. A. Affiliation 100.00 

(h) N. E. A. Director 250.00 

(i) N. E. 1,600.00 
5,350.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
3,015.72 
28,099.77 


Contingencies .. . 

Annual Meeting 

Bills payable Illinois Teachers and Others 
Balance .. . 


$54,865.49 


Mr. C. W. Washburne, chairman of the committee on 
publicity, stated that his report contained a reeommenda- 
tion for an appropriation and asked when a motion for 
such an appropriation ought to be introduced. Where- 
upon, a motion was made, seconded and carried that fur- 
ther action on the report of the Committee on Appro- 
priations be deferred until after hearing the Report of 
the Committee on Publicity. 

The president then called for the report of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity; and Mr. Washburne, chairman of 
the committee read the report. The essential facts of 


the report were as follows: 

The publicity committee during the past year has performed 
three kinds of work: 

1. Direct action on the members of the General Assembly. In 
this the committee gave support and assistance in the primary 
and general elections to those members who had been helpful in 
the enactment of good school legislation. Another phase of this 
direct action was summoning to Springfield several superin- 
tendents from the districts of doubtful members of the legislature 
when necessary to promote educational bills, and especially in 
support of Senate Bill No. 220. 

2. Publicity proper, which consisted of mailing numerous 
letters to superintendents, teachers, and other organizations, and 
by winning the co-operation of the Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 
Rotary Clubs, the League of Women Voters, and others. 

3. Laying the groundwork for future publicity. 


Then Mr. Washburne made the following recom- 


mendations : 

1. That the publicity committee be made more permanent 
by appointing its members one each year to serve three years. 

2. That plans be made to form a general committee of rep- 
resentatives of several state organizations, such as the State 
Teachers’ Association, the Federation of Woman’s Clubs, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and others, to co-operate in an educa- 
tional legislative campaign. 
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3. That a paid research and publicity secretary be employed 
and that $5,000 be appropriated for this purpose. 


A motion was made, seconded and carried that the 
report of the committee as to what it had done be ac- 
cepted. The discussion of this motion made it clear that 
it did not include the recommendations. 

The report of the Committee on Appropriations was 
then taken up for further consideration. 

Mr. J. B. MeManus moved to amend the report of 
the committee on appropriations by inserting an appro- 
priation of $10,000, or such portion thereof as may be 
needed, to establish and maintain a statistical bureau 
in connection with the office and under the direction of 
the executive secretary of this Association. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr. H. A. Perrin, and adopted by 
a vote of the Representative Assembly. 

_ Mr. Roy L. Moore introduced the following resolu- 
tion : 

Be it Resolved, That we, the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, appropriate an amount not to exceed Seven Hundred 
Fifty Dollars ($750.00) to be used at the discretion of the stand- 


ing committee on the Illinois State Course of Study in making 
the seventh general revision of that course. 


A motion was made, seconded and carried by a vote 
that the resolution be adopted. 

The president announced that two amendments to 
the report of the committee on appropriations had been 
adopted, and that a motion was in order to: adopt the 
whole report as amended. Such motion was made, sec- 
onded and earried by a vote of the Representive As- 
sembly. f 

The president called for the report of the Committee 
on Teacher Training. Chairman David Felmley of that 
committee read the following: 


To the President and Members of the State Teachers Association: 

In a previous report of this Committee four subjects were 
proposed for legislation. The Association adopted this report and 
the matters were brought before the Legislature. 

The first bill, providing an appropriation of $25,000 for 
establishing auxiliary summer schools to relieve the crowded con- 
dition of the state normal schools, was introduced into the Legis- 
lature by Representative Mrs. Lottie Holman O’Neill of DuPage 
County. The bill was favorably reported by the House Committee 
on Education, but failed in the Committee on Appropriations. 

The attendance at the state normal schools in the summer of 
1923 was 500 greater than in 1922. The State Normal University 
at Normal has reached its limit in caring for summer students, 
and the other normal schools are rapidly approaching their limit. 
Before a new Legislature can deal with this question the normal 
schools will probably reach the limit of their capacity. 

The failure was due to the policy of the Committee to make 
no appropriations for new projects unless they were of the most 
urgent and necessary character. A majority of your committee 
strongly favor these auxiliary summer normal schools because we 
believe that with our new distribution law, placing a premium 
upon professional education and with the more rigorous exam- 
ination requirements now prevailing, the capacity of the state 
normal schools will be strained before 1926, the earliest date at 
which these auxiliary schools can be set going. Two members of 
our committee, both normal school presidents, fear that any 
state funds for the support of these schools will be subtracted from 
the appropriations of the state normal schools, and also that it 
may be difficult to maintai:s high standards of work. 

The plan is to establish not more than ten of these auxiliary 
summer schools, say one in each congressional district not already 
containing a state normal school. They are to be really branches 
of the nearest state normal school and are to be conducted by the 
state normal school board, which will employ and pay the teachers, 
determine the program of studies and make all necessary admin- 
istrative regulations. All credits made will be recorded in the 
books of the parent school. 

The schools will be located in cities and counties meeting 
four requirements: 

1. A suitable high-school building with equipment and 

apparatus. 

2. A supply of children for demonstration classes. 

3. Rooms and board for 150-200 students at reasonable rates. 

4. A guaranteed local attendance from the city and county 

that will warrant the location of the school. 
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The bill providing for normal-school scholarships in the form 
of loans to be provided for superior high-school graduates, half 
at the expense of the local school district and half at the expense 
of the state, was introduced by Representative Harry Wilson, and 
also failed in the Committee on Appropriations. It was there held 
that the credit of the State could not, under the Constitution, be 
extended to any corporation or other party, and this means that 
no money may be loaned to prospective teachers from the State 

ury. 

In the Fifty-Second General Assembly your Committee intro- 
duced @ bill providing for 1,000 normal school scholarships per 
annum, $600 each, not to be repaid by the beneficiary if he taught 
four years in the state. This bill required a considerable appro- 
priation. Your Committee believes that in the present depressed 
condition of our agriculture it is useless at present to press any 
bill for normal-school scholarships, and for that reason did not 
oppose the motion by which this measure was eliminated yester- 
day from your list of legislative proposals. We still firmly be- 
lieve in the fundamental soundness of this policy of state and 
local district aid. 

In accordance with your recommendation some of the state 
normal schools asked of the Legislature such increases in their 
salary fund as would enable them to provide extension classes 
and correspondence courses for students in active service. While 
the state normal schools received in addition to their former 
appropriation to the extent of being permitted to use the fees 
collected from students, which heretofore had been turned into the 
State Treasury, the increase in revenue thus afforded was in- 
sufficient to warrant the establishment of the service contemplated. 

The five state normal schools report a growing attendance. 
The total in the fall term is 205 larger than in the fall of 1922. 
It is interesting to note that the number of high-school graduates 
in attendance is 410 larger than one year ago. The total attend- 
ance in the five state normal schools for the year ending June, 
1923, was equivalent to the continuous attendance of 5180 stu- 
dents for a period of 36 weeks. This total includes all students 
in these institutions above the level of the 8th grade. 

The state normal schools are in serious need of additional 
buildings. Further growth is impossible until this need is met. 

The bill providing higher standards for teachers certificates, 
after passing the Senate, failed on third reading in the House. 
The present requirements for teachers’ certificates surely need 
revision. In 1922, at the request of the Indiana State Educational 
Commission a survey of the schools of that state was made by the 
General Education Board. Among the findings reported was that 
students in the eighth grade in most of the Indiana schools are 
from one-half to one and one-half years older than eighth grade 
pupils in other states to whom the same tests are applied. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Commission the cause of this lack of effi- 
ciency in the Indiana schools was due to the inadequate prepara- 
tion of elementary teachers, although in that state no teacher 
could obtain a certificate unless he had graduated from a four- 
year commissioned high school and had had in addition 12 weeks 
of so-called professional training in some higher institution. It 
was found that this professional training in higher institutions 
consisted almost everywhere of the ordinary studies of the fresh- 
man year in college. A similar condition exists in Illinois. 


It is possible, under our present certificating law, for a stu- 
dent who has entered any recognized higher institution of learn- 
ing in the state, and has earned 6 credits in college Mathematics, 
6 credits in freshman English, 6 credits in Modern European His- 
tory, 6 credits in French, 3 credits in Educational Psychology and 
3 credits in the Principles of Teaching, to obtain, without exam- 
ination, an elementary county certificate, which will entitle him 
to teach in any elementary school in the state, whether of pri- 
mary, intermediate, or grammar grade. The weakness of this plan 
is apparent to any observing teacher or school officer. The 
theoretical study of Educational Psychology and the Principles of 
Teaching, unless accompanied by observation and practice teach- 
ing, are of little immediate benefit. 

In the opinion of the Indiana Commission, what is needed in 
that state is specific preparation for elementary teaching, and the 
same need exists in Illinois. Courses in the teaching of Arithmetic, 
Physiology, Geography, History, Nature Study, the school Arts, 
and the Language Arts should constitute the bulk of the program 
of teachers in preparation for the elementary school. Therefore, 
we recommend that our certificating law be so amended as to make 
the requirements for specific teaching positions in the public 
schools system of our state consist of studies that will meet the 
specific problems of these positions. 

Since 1917 the majority of new teachers in Illinois have ob- 
tained their certificates not by institutional credits for work done 
in recognized higher institutions, but by examination upon certain 
branches prescribed by law. It is of course, useless to perfect our 
courses in the teacher-training institutions unless the examination 
standards of scholarship and professional knowledge substantially 
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equivalent to the preparation obtained in the required attendance 
at the state normal schools. 

During the war period, and for three years thereafter the 
examinations were distinctly on a much lower level. During the 
past year the standards have been more satisfactory. 

The problem of the proper training of rural teachers is still 
an unsolved problem in Illinois. At Carbondale a number of 
rural schools are now used as practice schools. At no othér state 
normal school does this provision exist. As a matter of fact, very 
few students whp come to the normal schools wish to teach in 
country schools. The few that expect to do so hope for an early 
escape to the pleasanter living and teaching conditions of the 
village and city schools. So long as the demand from these latter 
schools is sufficient to absorb the entire output of the normal 
schools few of their graduates will accept rural school positions. 
Consequently we must expect for a long time to come to see only 
teachers of slender preparation in our country schools, unless new 
requirements for professional training are set up, and provision 
made for such training. 

In the summer schools fully half of the attendance is of rural 
teachers or of expectant rural teachers, consequently the programs 
of the normal school summer session are largely framed to meet 
rural-school needs. Courses in country school teaching, the state 
course of study, country-school management, rural sociology, and 
in special method courses in the common branches, in elementary 
science, music and drawing enroll thousands of students. While 
this term of preparation is short, it is vital, specific, and strongly 
motivated, and unquestionably of high value to the country schools. 

Your Committee has now served for four years. We recom- 
mend that it be reorganized with five members appointed by the 
incoming president for a term of four years, five for three years, 
five for two years, five for one year. 
Approved by: 

C. E. CHADSEY, 

H. W. SHRyock, 

L. C. Lorn, 

W. P. Moreayn, 

J. STANLEY Brown, 

H. B. FISHER, C. H. Gru, ’ 
Frora E. Eppy, Davi FELMLEY, Chairman. 


Mr. H. B. Fisher made a motion that the report of 
the committee be adopted. The motion was seconded and 
carried by a vote of the Representative Assembly. 


T. J. McCorMACK, 
G. P. RANDLE, 
Harry TAYLOR, 
H. J. ALvIs, 
Louise SEIBERT, 


The president called for the report of the Auditing 
Committee. Mr. Paul G. W. Keller, Chairman, read the 


following: 


Springfield, Illinois, Dec. 27, 1923. 
To the President and Representative Assembly, Illinois State 

Teachers’ Association: 

Your committee appointed to audit the books and vouchers of 
the Secretary and Treasurer of the Association finds the same 
correct. . Pau, G. W. KELLER, Chairman, 

8. K. McDowELL, 
Harriet L. Post. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried that the 
report be accepted. 

Mr. R. L. Sandwick made the following motion: 

That the Board of Directors be authorized and directed to 
secure if possible regular use of radio broadcasting service in 
order (1) to inform the public concerning the work of the public 
schools and the needs of the schools, (2) to bring to the school 
children the opportunity to hear great men and women by radio 
during school hours; and that to carry out this use of radio in 
the interests of the public schools of Illinois, the board of directors 
be empowered to expend such sum as may in their judgment seem 
necessary and advisable. 

The motion was seconded and carried by a vote of 
the Representative Assembly. 

Mr. Klinge then called up the amendment to the By- 
laws which he had proposed on the preceding day, and 
made a motion that it be adopted. The motion was 
seconded but upon vote by the Representative Assembly 
was declared lost. 

Mr. O. L. Manchester called up the amendment he 
had proposed on the preceding day in connection with 
the report of the committee on resolutions, and made a 
motion that it be adopted. The motion was seconded and 
carried by a vote of the Representative Assembly. There- 
fore, the following amendment is hereby submitted to the 
several divisions for their ratification or rejection: 
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Amend the first sentence in Article IX of the Constitution 
- the Illinois State Teachers’ Association so that it shall read as 
ollows: 

‘*At each annual meeting of the Association there shall be 
a Representative Assembly, which shall consist of the members 
of the governing committees, the ex-presidents of the Association, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the presidents-elect of 
the several divisions of the Association and of delegates or alter- 
nates chosen by each of the divisions in such manner as may be 
provided by the separate divisions.’’ 


The only change is the addition of the words in Ital- 
ies, whch provide that the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall be an ex-officio member of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

Miss Florence Hale then delivered another of her 
very inspiring and instructive addresses upon the sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Challenge of the Country School.’’ 

The Seventieth Annual Meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association adjourned. 


R. C. Moore, Secretary. 


MEETING OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ DIVI- 
SION OF THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION DECEMBER 27, 1923 


The County Superintendents’ Section of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association met in the Senate chamber of the capitol 
building at 1:30 P. M., December 27, 1923. “At 2:20 P. M. the 
meeting was called to order by the President, Honorable Francis 
G. Blair, and the session opened for the transaction of business. 

Revision of the State Course of Study was first considered. 
The following motion was presented by Superintendent Charles 
H. Watts. ‘‘That the persons appointed by this body last June 
shall represent this section for the revision of the State Course 
of Study.’’ The committee referred to consists of: August 
Maue, Charles McIntosh, Walter F. Boyes, Edgar C. Pruitt. 

The motion carried. 

Superintendent Maue then moved that the committee be in- 
structed to revise the Course of Study and have it ready for use 
Sept. 1, 1925. The motion carried. 

Superintendent Maue moved that the following resolution 
be adopted. ‘‘Be it resolved that the County Superintendents’ 
Section of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association ask the reso- 
lution committee of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association to 
introduce the following: Be it resolved that the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association shall meet each year at some other date, 
such date to be selected by the executive committee.’’ After 
considerable discussion the motion was put and carried. 

No other business being presented the President called for 
the program. Superintendent Warren Hubbard read an inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘The New Distribution Law’’ bringing out 
vital points. This was followed by a discussion of the same by 
Superintendent Roy H. Johnson. The President then introduced 
Mr. Lewton, Cicero, chairman of the Education Commission that 
formulated the new distribution law. Mr. Lewton took the plat- 
form and gave in an interesting manner the aim and intent of 
the law. Senator Giberson, a member of the Education Com- 
mission, was also introduced by the President. . . 

The President appointed the following committee to nomi- 
nate officers of the association and members of an executive 
committee for the ensuing year: Mrs. Nettie B. Dement, Mr. 
H. B. Price, and Mr. W. H. Siefferman. 

Superintendent E. H. Lukenbill presented a paper entitled 
‘The New Community Consolidated Law’’ which was later dis- 
cussed by Superintendent R. A. MeKinnie. Many interesting ex- 
periences and legal points regarding the law were brought out 
in the general discussion which followed. 

Superintendent John A. Hayes, Peoria County, made some 
good suggestions in his paper, ‘‘How to Make a County Super- 
intendent’s Visit Helpful.’’ Superintendent Hattie Blair who 
was to discuss the paper was not present. 

The association resolved itself into groups representing the 
Northern, Central, and Southern divisions for the purpose of 
electing one member of a Pupils’ Reading Circle Board from 
each division, and one member of the State Examining Board 
from the Southern Section. 

When the meeting was again called to order the chairman 
of the different divisions reported the elections as follows: For 
member of the Pupils’ Reading Circle Board, Northern Division, 
Walter Boyes, Knox County, Central Division, William Small, 
Menard County, Southern Division, Richard H. Hostettler, Rich- 
land County, and for the Examining Board R. E. McKinnie, Wil- 
liamson County. 
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The nominating committee presented the name of Warren 
Hubbard, DeKalb County, Vice President, and Miss Agnes I. 
Bullock, Secretary. For the Executive committee, Charles H. 
Watts, Champaign County, O. P. Simpson, Christian County, and 
John E. Miller, St. Clair County. The motion to accept the re- 
port of the Nominating committee was unanimously approved. 

The meeting was adjourned by the President at 5:45 P.M. 

Signed ApBie JEWETT CralG, 
Secretary. 


BOUNDARIES OF DIVISIONS 


_ A few years ago a committee was appointed to deter- 
mine the boundaries of the Divisions of the I. S. T. A. 
After an investigation and careful consideration, the 
committee made a report of recommendations that was 
adopted by the Representative Assembly at the meeting 
in December, 1922. That report is as follows: 


After careful investigation and consideration of the differ- 
ences between the various divisions in respect to boundaries, we 
recommend that the territory of each division hereinafter de- 
scribed shall be the territory of each division until the same shall 
be changed by action of the Board of Directors or by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the I. 8S. T. A. 

1, Chicago Division —All of the City of Chicago. 

2. Lake Shore Division.—All of Cook County not within the 
City of Chicago and all of Lake County. 

3. Northeastern Division.—All of the following counties: 
McHenry, Kane, DuPage, Kendall and Will. 

4. ..orthwestern Division—aAll of the following counties: 
JoDaviess, Stephenson, Winnebago, Boone, DeKalb, Ogle, Carroll 
and Lee. 

5. Illinois Valley Division—aAll of the following counties: 
Bureau, LaSalle, Grundy, Putnam and Marshall. 

6. Black Hawk Division—All of the following counties: 
Rock Island, Mercer, Henry and Whiteside. 

7. Western Division—All of the following counties: Stark, 
Knox, Warren, Henderson, Hancock, McDonough, Fulton, 
Schuyler and Adams. 

8. Central Division—aAll of the following counties: Peoria, 
Woodford, Livingston, McLean, Tazewell, Mason and Logan. 

9. East Central Division—aAll of the following counties: 
Kankakee, Iroquois, Ford, Vermilion, Champaign and Piatt. 

10. South Central Division—aAll of the following counties: 
Menard, Cass, Macon, Sangamon, Christian, Morgan, Scott, Brown, 
Pike, DeWitt and Macoupin. 

11. Eastern Division—All of the following counties: Ed- 
gar, Douglas, Moultrie, Shelby, Coles, Clark, Cumberland, Jasper, 
Effingham and Fayette. 

12. Southwestern Division—All of the following counties: 
Calhoun, Greene, Jersey, Montgomery, Bond, Madison, St. Clair, 
Clinton, Marion, Washington, Monroe, Randolph and Jefferson. 

13. Southeastern Division— All of the following counties: 
Crawford, Lawrence, Richland, Clay, Wayne, Edwards, Wabash, 
White, and Hamilton. 

14. Southern Division—All of the following counties: Perry, 
Franklin, Gallatin, Saline, Williamson, Jackson, Union, Johnson, 
Pope, Hardin, Massac, Pulaski, and Alexander. 

We recommend further that teachers be requested to enroll 
in their respective resident districts and then be privileged to at- 
tend without extra charge any meeting of any other division. 

We recommend further that a division collecting an enroll- 
ment fee from any teacher resident in another division shall pay 
over such fee to the treasurer of the division in which such 
teacher resides. Resident, whenever, used in this report, shall 
mean where the teacher is teaching at the time of enrollment. 


All the members and officers of the divisions should 
follow these recommendations to the letter. 

If any county is listed in a division where the teach- 
ers do not want to join, it ean be changed by the Board 
of Directors of the I. S. T. A. to the division where 
they do want to join. The teachers of the county or an 
officer or committee representing them should petition 
the Board of Directors to make the change, stating 
clearly in the petition the reasons for the change. 

Such a petition is on file now from DeWitt County 
asking to be transferred from the South Central to the 
Central Division, and will be acted on at the next meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors. Of course no such petition 
should be filed unless there are good reasons for the 
transfer. 
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AN APPRECIATION 


The school and the home have rediscovered each 
other. There was an estrangement between them which 
meant a loss to the home and a loss to the school. There 
can never again be that wide separation, that lack of 
understanding, that lack of sympathy which once threat- 
ened the cause of public education. One of the main 
forces which has brought about the reunion of these two 
elementary institutions of a democracy is the Parent- 
Teacher Association. Where ever mothers and fathers 
have become interested in the school, in a better physical 
equipment for their children, in better courses of study, 
in better teachers and through organization have sought 
to make their desires effective, results have followed 
quickly. Many superintendents and teachers who, in 
years past, have stood almost alone in their attempt to 
secure a better education opportunity for the children 
have, within recent years seen their hopes and desires 
realized through the loyal support of these local Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

I believe that the school interests of the state, and a 
fair chance for all the children of all the people in our 
common schools have been greatly advanced by the 
efforts of the Parent-Teacher organizations of Illinois. 

F. G. Bia, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


WHO SHALL TAKE FIRST STEPS IN ORGANIZ- 
ING A PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION? 


Initial action may be taken by either the school 
patrons or the school authorities, but in either case the 
first step is to gather together for a conference, those 
who feel the need of such an organization. A small 
group representing the most alive social agencies in the 
ecommunity—school, church and home—might hold this 
first conference. 


Tue First MEetTine 
Should be called preferably by the Principal of the 
school, the invitations being written by the school chil- 
dren and by them taken home to the parents. This call 
should also appear in all local newspapers and be an- 
nounced in pulpits, so that interested persons who are 
not parents will receive the invitation. 


OrpDER OF BUSINESS FOR THE First MEETING 


The first meeting is in the nature of a mass meeting, 
and should be called to order by the one who signed the 
invitation. He states that a temporary chairman and 
secretary must be elected to take charge of the meeting. 
This being done the temporary chairman reads the call 
for the meeting and introduces the speaker. The speaker 
should be, if possible, a state officer or organizer. If 
one is not available ample information on the subject 
may be obtained by writing to the national office, No. 
1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. (or Mrs. 
Julius Floto, Corresponding Secretary, Illinois Council, 
32 North Mayfield Ave., Chicago.) 

After the address the chairman should state that a 
motion to form a Parent-Teacher Association is in order. 
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If the vote is affirmative the chairman should read a 
suggested Constitution and by-laws (the national office, 
also the Illinois Council Corresponding Secretary have 
forms for distribution) and some one should then move 
that these be adopted and the vote be taken. 

A nominating committee should then be appointed or 
elected and instructed to retire from the room for ten 
minutes or more, to make up a ticket of the best people 
in the community for the offices named in the constitu- 
tion. A program of music or speaking may occupy the 
time while the committee is absent from the room. 

Upon their return the election of officers should take 
place, thus completing the organization in one meeting 
instead of two as is sometimes recommended and con- 
serving the enthusiasm created by the speakers and the 
discussion. 

Time should be given those present to sign as mem- 
bers of the new association and the meeting is adjourned. 


Who S#a.u Be tHe Orricers? 

Years of experience have proved the following an ex- 
cellent arrangement: President, a parent; vice-presi- 
dents, a teacher and a parent; secretary, a parent or 
some other member of the lay community; treasurer, a 
teacher. 

These officers with chairmen of committees and the 
principal form the Executive Committee. 

Teachers should be represented on all committees, 
but the burden of the work should be on the shoulders 
of the school patrons. The newly elected officers should 
meet within two weeks after the organization meeting, 
to plan the active work of the association. 


AFFILIATION WITH THE STATE AND NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION SHOULD BE EFFECTED IMMEDIATELY 


The annual dues to the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations are, for Parent-Teacher 
Associations, ten cents per capita. These dues should 
be sent to the State Treasurer who retains half of them 
for state work and sends half to the National Treasurer. 

Each local association .determines the amounts of its 
local dues; it should be kept in mind, however, that they 
must always be so low that no one in the community shall 


feel unable to join. 
(From the Hand Book of Information issued by the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations) 


Do you know the history of the P. T. A. movement? 
Now is a good time to learn by celebrating Founders 
Day in February. Mrs. John A. Clement, 2665 Orring- 
ton Ave., Evanston, is Founders Day Chairman and has 
valuable information and delightful ideas for Founders 
Day programs. 


District 3 held its Conference at Chadwick in De- 
cember. Mrs. Clarence Selby, Regional Director had 
the meeting in charge. The director is the wife of 
Superintendent Selby of the Sterling elementary schools. 
They have been active in P. T. A. work for several years 
and have organized strong associations. A recent mem- 
bership drive in the Central School of Sterling enlisted 
300 parents. A city council has been formed with three 
associations in membership; Mrs. M. H. Lieber of Win- 
netka was the speaker at the council meeting. 


We wonder how many Parent-Teacher Associations 
in the state can boast of a 100% teacher membership. 
We know that this goal was reached in the Austin Asso- 
ciation at one time in its history and moreover it had a 
large force of teachers to enroll. We wish that Austin 
would tell us if this record still obtains. 
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In view of the recent legislation which provides state 
aid for the education of crippled children any one inter- 
ested and uninformed should visit the Spaulding School 
for Crippled Children in Chicago and get first hand in- 
formation from Miss Jane Neil, the Principal. Repre- 
sentatives from several school boards near Chicago have 
already taken advantage of the opportunity. Ilhistrat- 
ing the fact that normal self expression and economic 
independence may be realized through the training 
offered in this and similar schools—one of the season’s 
most beautiful Christmas cards was designed in the Art 
Class of the Spaulding School by a boy of fourteen. 
This lad who has lost his right hand works with a pencil 
attached to the stub of his right arm. 





SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


By J. W. Brecker, 
Managing Director IUinois Tuberculosis Association 
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MALNUTRITION AND THE SCHOOLS 
(Continued from January number) 


Weighing and measuring school children is not an 
end, but an attempt to take the child’s physical measure. 
If found normal, that it may continue so, and if found 
abnormal that the defects may be remedied. School 
inspection that does not carry with it a medical follow- 
up service accomplishes little. 

Fortunate are the schools that may avail themselves 
of the services of a physician and nurse trained for school 
health work. It is no reflection on the medical profession 
to say that the average practitioner has not had adequate 
training in nutrition problems to meet the scientific re- 
quirements of present-day school inspection. Generally 
speaking the teacher is woefully ignorant on the subject, 
while the homekeeper scores no higher. 

Many school systems are handling the nutrition prob- 
lem in both grades and high school, through the home 
economics teacher. The home economics teacher has had 
training in dietetics. The mistake so often made is that 
no attention is paid to this phase of work in the grades. 
The best work, so far as dietetics is concerned, should 
be done in the grades, when habits are being formed, and 
when growth in children is most rapid. It is not expected 
that technical instruction be given in the grades, but 
simple talks and demonstrations on the proper foods, and 
health habits. 

Through parent-teacher associations, home economics 
and women’s clubs much can be done to inform the 
mothers on this important subject. The other day the 
writer accompanied a community nurse on a visit to a 
home where an eight year old boy had been found to be 
twenty per cent underweight, and pronounced pre- 
tuberculous by a specialist. The mother admitted that 
the boy’s principal diet consisted of catsup and coffee. 
An endeavor to show the mother that there was no hope 
for the boy unless his daily food were changed, met with 
the response that she could not make the boy eat other 
food. 

Though few teachers are equipped to cope with the 
nutrition problem in school, the subject can be combined 
with health teaching. An abundance of splendid material 
is available, which can be had for the asking. Among 
recent bulletins, from which paragraphs in this article 
are taken, the following are recommended: 

1. ‘‘Diet for the School Child.’’ 

2. ‘‘The Lunch Hour at School.’’ 
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3. ‘‘Child Health Program for Parent-Teacher Asso- 

ciations.’’ 

4. ‘‘A Health Program in the Elementary Schools.’’ 

5. ‘‘Malnutrition and School Feeding.’’ 

These bulletins may be secured from the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Among the Illinois school systems that conduct spe- 
cial activities in nutrition through the open air school, 
or open window room, are Jacksonville, Peoria, Cham- 
paign, Galesburg, Joliet, Rockford and Chicago. 


APPRECIATION 


Each year Illinois teachers have a large share in the 
promotion of better health through the sale of the Christ- 
mas Seals. Through their efforts and the efforts of the 
children under their care thousands of dollars are added 
to the health funds of the communities. Their participa- 
tion in this civic activity is prompted by the true Christ- 
mas spirit. To the teachers and the children, the Illinois 
Tuberculosis Association, State distributor of the Seals, 
conveys its highest appreciation of valuable service 
rendered. 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASE GERMS 


During the winter months teachers and school officers 
are often confronted with a serious problem in handling 
epidemics. The prevalence of some contagious diseases 
may disrupt the whole school system, resulting in great 
loss to the children, as well as to the patrons and tax- 
payers. 

Proper precautions on part of school boards and local 
authorities may avert a calamity of this kind in the 
community. Two Illinois cities are known to have 
avoided a diphtheria epidemic that threatened the schools 
last year, by the heroic and timely work of the school 
nurse and the local physician. 

The contagious, communicable or ‘‘notifiable’’ dis- 
eases afford an interesting study for schools and lay 
groups. Prior to 1860 the cause of these diseases was 
unknown. In the mind of the average layman the con- 
tagious diseases were surrounded by mystery and super- 
stition. All sorts of shams and mystic devices were em- 
ployed by the ecredulous to ward off, or check, an 
epidemic. 

Since the days of Louis Pasteur, whose discovery 
started all the talk and writing about the germs, bacteria 
and microbes, great progress has been made in dis- 
eoveries dealing with the cause, cure and prevention of 
these diseases. The story of Pasteur’s experiment with 
the silkworm is well known. A disease was playing 
great havoc with the silk industry in France. Pasteur 
found in the sick silkworms tiny little bodies that were 
not found in the well worms. These little bodies were 
alive. He found that if some of them were put on the 
food of the well worms, these worms soon got sick with 
the same disease, and that the same kind of little bodies 
could be found in them. Pasteur had discovered the 
germs. This discovery revolutionized the practice of 
medicine. Since that day physicians have been able to 
discover the causes of diseases, to prevent their spread 
and in many cases effect a cure. 

One discovery followed another. Koch discovered 
that consumption, or tuberculosis, in human beings was 
caused by germs; Hansen found that leprosy was a germ 
disease; Klebs proved that dreaded diphtheria was 
eaused by the germ; Eberth discovered the germ that 
caused typhoid. By this time medical men and sci- 
entists generally recognized that all communicable dis- 
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ease is caused by living organisms, either animal or 
vegetable. The discovery of the germ theory became 
the subject of a world-wide campaign of education 
through the press, books, rostrum and laboratories. 
People thought only of the bad germs. Nurses would 
frighten the little children by telling them that if they 
were not quiet a ‘‘germ’’ would get them. There are 
many good germs. These properly belong to the fields 
of chemistry and agriculture. 

Since the cause of communicable disease is generally 
known preventive measures may be employed to protect 
both the individual and the community. Much of the 
spread of disease is caused by ignorance and carelessness. 
Four things must be emphasized in the prevention of 
contagious diseases: First, the source of infection should 
be removed; Second, immunization through vaccination, 
as in eases of smallpox, typhoid fever, and diphtheria ; 
Third, building up resistance. Strong healthy bodies 
are not as susceptible to disease as the weak and mal- 
nourished; Fourth, plenty of fresh air and sunlight are 
good antidotes. 

Among the more common germ diseases in this cli- 
mate are chicken pox, German measles, measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping-cough, smallpox, typhoid fever, malaria, 
infantile paralysis, tetanus, cancer, diphtheria, influenza, 
meningitis, pneumonia, tuberculosis. The highest death 
rates are from tuberculosis, pneumonia and cancer. 

As stated before some germs belong to the vegetable 
kingdom, others to the animal. The ones most commonly 
met with are plants that are called bacteria. We often 
speak of germs growing. They really do not grow much 
in size. However, they do increase in number very rap- 
idly. They break in two and each half becomes a new 
germ. In time each one of these new germs grows in 
size a little and breaks again, and so on. Under favor- 
able conditions it takes them only about 20 minutes to 
grow a little and break in two. A scientist has completed 
the ealeulation of increase for a period of twenty-four 
hours. He found that under the most favorable condi- 
tions at the end of the twenty-four hour period there 
would be 1600 trillion new germs. 

It is difficult for the layman to conceive anything so 
small and so numerous. For instance the germs of 
tuberculosis, which are shaped about like corn cobs, are 
so small that laid end to end, it would take 10,000 to 
measure an inch, and laid side by side, it would require 
80,000 to measure an inch. A mass of tuberculosis germs 
as large as a drop of water could contain enough for 
every man, woman and child on the face of the earth to 
have one apiece. A patient in the advanced stage of 
tuberculosis might cough up and spit out enough germs 
every day to infect every person in the world many times 
over. The same is true of the other disease germs. 

A knowledge of their smallness and numbers, enables 
one to understand their method of travel. All know 
how easily coal dust sticks to a person’s skin or to clothes. 
It is also known how dirt rubs off and soils other things 
with which it comes in contact, and how such dirt is 
then carried from place to place. That is the way germs 
travel. Sometimes human beings are the carriers, some- 
times water and sometimes insects. The parasites, or 
germs, that cause malaria, yellow fever and dengue have 
mosquitoes as carriers; the plague parasite is carried 
from rat to rat and from rat to man by fleas; typhus- 
fever is spread by head and body lice; the Rocky Moun- 
tain fever spreads through the tick. 

The common cold is another disease caused by a 
germ. Though bacteriologists have not yet discovered its 
true nature, is is quite prevalent and far more serious 
than generally admitted. Common colds so often lower 
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the vitality of the individuals and their power of resist- 
ance that they become an easy prey to pneumonia and 
other contagious diseases. Those infected with colds 
should protect others by covering the mouth and nose 
when coughing or sneezing. 

The problem of controlling communicable diseases is 
largely a problem of prevention. Careful inspection by 
physicians and nurses trained in public health measures ; 
dissemination of information through the schools, homes 
and community are necessary at all times. A good health 
program in the school emphasizing personal hygiene and 
correct health habits will do much to prevent contagious 
diseases. 

Children taught the nature and danger of the com- 
municable diseases and the daily observance of proper 
health habits will know how to protect themselves against 
infection. Through the children the homes are educated, 
and through the homes the community. It is largely 
through ignorance in regard to the nature and danger 
of these diseases that they are permitted to spread in 
the community. The right sort of health teaching and 
practice in the schools will make it much easier for health 
authorities to effectively control epidemics. Through the 
children the parents will know the danger of infection 
and spread of the disease. They will understand the im- 
portance of isolation and quarantine regulations. The 
children will have learned the dangers of contact with 
infected persons; the safety in the power of resistance 
through strong bodies and minds. Cleanliness, fresh air, 
normal temperature, sunshine, wholesome food, rest and 
outdoor exercise will become the weapons of the children 
in their warfare against the germs and communicable 
diseases. 

They will hit ‘‘Billy Bacillus’’ every chance they get. 


THE TEACHER 


The mass of glowing faces turned to thee, 
The minds intent upon thy fiery word, 
The hearts responsive to the lesson heard, 
Give touching proof of youth’s sincerity. 
When in the world the struggle to be free, 
When sorrowing heart would soar as doth the bird— 
But Life’s great load their effort has deferred— 
Thy words shall set their weary spirits free! 


This is thy triumph, this thy laurel wreath 
That in the mart of this great pushing world, 
The souls that strive the weary load beneath 
Turn to thy words on memory’s page empearled ; 
In thankfulness for all thy life doth lend, 
Thy name they breathe and say,—‘‘She was my friend!”’ 
—Florence Holbrook. 


H. G. WELLS ON EDUCATION 


Once in awhile some great writer who does not 
specialize on education gives us a glimpse of his ideas 
on that subject or some phase of it. It is a new thing 
for H. G. Wells to write biography, but he is now con- 
tributing to the New Republic a biography of ‘‘Sander- 
son of Oundle,’’ and explains his entry into this field by 
saying: ‘‘Of all the men I have met—and I have now had 
a fairly long and active life and have met a very great 
variety of interesting people—one only has stirred me 
to biographical effort. This one is F. W. Sanderson for 
many years headmaster of Oundle Schools.’’ 

Wells then explains that his intimate knowledge came 
from frequent meetings with Sanderson beginning while 
the two sons of Wells were in school at Oundle. 
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But this is not to be a biography of either Wells or 
Sanderson. We wish to quote only that part of the 
opening article which gives Wells’ idea of the typical 
teacher. We are told that teachers in England are in- 
dependent since they have formed a powerful and all- 
inclusive organization, but here is what Wells says: 


‘*In no part of our social life is dull traditionalism so power- 
fully intrenched as it is in our educational organization. We have 
still to realize the evil of mental heaviness in scholastic concerns. 
We take, very properly, the utmost precautions to exclude men 
and women of immoral character not only from actual teaching 
but also from any exercise of educational authority. But no 
one ever makes the least objection to the far more deadly in- 
fluence of stupidity and unteachable ignorance. Our conceptions 
of morality aré still grossly physical. The heavier and slower a 
man’s mind seems to be, the more addicted he is to intellectual 
narcotics, the more people trust him as a schoolmaster. He will 
‘stay put.’ 


‘*A timid obstructiveness is the atmosphere in which almost 
all educational effort has to work, and schoolmasters are denied 
a liberty of thought and speech conceded to every other class of 
respectable men. They must still be mealy-mouthed about Darwin, 
fatuously conventional in polities and emptily orthodox in re- 
ligion. If they stimulate their boys they must stimulate as a 
brass trumpet does without words or ideas. They may be great 
leaders of men—provided they lead backwards and nowhither.’’ 


Then Wells proceeds to tell how different from the 
type was Sanderson, which description ends thus: 





‘*Never was schoolmaster so emancipated as he in his later 
years from the ancient servility of the pedagogue. Not for him 
the handing on of mellow traditions and genteel gestures of the 
mind, not for him the obedient administration of useful informa- 
tion to employer’s sons by the docile employee. He says the 
modern teacher in university and school plainly for what he has 
to be, the anticipator, the planner and the foundation-maker of 
the new and greater order of human life that arises now visibly 
amidst the decaying structures of the old.’’ 


We invite Wells to spend a year or two visiting 
American schools, and then to tell us whether he holds 
the same opinion concerning teachers in general. 


After writing the above and before it could be pub- 
lished, the editor received a copy of the American Maga- 
zine which contained another article by Mr. Wells refer- 
ring more directly to American schools. So we are now 
quoting from that article as follows: 


‘*The main fact that I want to lay stress upon is this: That 
these great, rich, crowded communities are dangerously and in- 
deed quite preposterously underschooled. In the last fifty years 
there has been a certain amount of improvement in the apparatus 
and method of general education, but when that improvement is 
compared with the advances in, let us say, power machinery, trans- 
port, and steel production, or with the destructiveness of war, or 
with the scope and danger of international problems, or with 
the demands made by industrial and political life on the ordi- 
nary man, it is not perceptible as improvement at all; it is seen 
for what it is, as hopeless lagging and retrogression. . . . . 

‘*New York is a towering city, a great shout of energy; you 
are asked to be amazed, and you are amazed, at its bridges, hotels, 
banks, omece buildings, vast stores, and beautiful avenues, at the 
view of lower New York in the sunset from Brooklyn, at the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Station and Central Park. There are more 
automobiles per head in America than in any other country in 
the world, but the dear little old cheap one-roomed red schoolhouse, 
and its immature and undertrained cheap teachers have still hardly 
moved forward from the stage of the one-horse shay. The Ameri- 
ean buys his boots and candy in a palace from a millionaire, 
and he gets his education in a shanty from a needy young woman. 
He certainly gets the best boots and candy in the world. 

‘“When I write of what everyone should learn in school, the 
school I shall be thinking of will be a real, live, civilized school, 
a school fit to dominate the village or the street in which it is 
found. It will be a more important building by far than the 
local bank or the chief local stores. It will have to be much 
larger than any church, for a church needs only one gathering 
place for its congregation and the school needs several; it needs 
a great variety of classrooms and laboratories, a picture gallery, a 
theater, a museum, and an experimental garden. Of course the 
local cinema theater will be included among its dependencies. It 
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will not only be making the lives of the future but it will be 
entering into the lives of the present in a hundred various ways, 
and its staff will be among the most prosperous and important 
people in the place. 

‘*That is the sort of common school the world is going to have 
some day, though I do not know how long we are going to wait 
about and waste our lives, humdrumming along the lines of the 
shabby old past, instead of getting on to our destiny. And I can- 
not hazard a guess which nations will get first to such schools. 
Certainly the nation which gets first to real modern schools is 
going to breed masters and leaders for the rest of the world. 

**Tt was one of Henry James’s criticisms of the modern city 
as he found it in his ‘American Scenes’ that it centered on noth- 
ing; -there was no cathedral or palace to which the whole place 
led up, as its head and purpose and explanation. To my mind it 
is the school, as the creative expression of the aim of the com- 
munity, which will some day give a new nucleus to the aimless 
sprawl of our present agglomerations of streets and houses, the 
school in the small town, the university in the great one. In the 
coming cities of America, and the reconstructed world, schools and 
universities may presently tower over the towns as the cathedrals 
do over the cities of Europe, and as the pyramids and colossal 
statue of the god Pharaoh towered over the towns of ancient 
Egypt. The university and its associated schools should be the 
loveliest and greatest mass of architecture in every great town. 
The common school should be the centre and pride of every village. 
And such a school should not be thought of as merely preparing 
children for a way of living already defined and settled; it should 
be thought of as giving a direction to the whole life of the people.’’ 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE—BUT! 


A lion met a tiger 
As thy drank beside the pool. 
Said the tiger, ‘‘Tell me why 
You’re roaring like a fool.’’ 


**That’s not foolish,’’ said the lion, 
With a twinkle in his eyes. 

‘*They call me king of beasts, 
Because I advertise.”’ 


A rabbit heard them talking 
And ran home like a streak. 

He thought he’d try the lion’s plan,— 
His roar was but a squeak. 


A fox came to investigate— 
Had luncheon in the woods, 
So when you advertise, my friend, 
Be sure you’ve got the goods. 
—The Prairie. 








WHY 1924? 
British Empire Exposition 
LONDON 
Party Limited to 20 People or Less 
JUNE 21-SEPT. 3—7 Countries —75 days (all travel and living expenses) $965 
Write for descriptive folder to: 
W.R COOKE, Culver, Indiana, or E. H. COOKE, Bloomington, Illinois 


Olympic Games 
PARIS 
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TREASURERS’ REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1923 E U R 0 P E. Sailing Sailing from Bend 
CHARLES McINTOSH, Treasurer JUNE 20, 
MENTOR TOURS JULY 4, 


Wes tat at Ride $745 


























RECEIPTS Naples), Monaco (Monte Carlo and the 
Dee. 15 Bal h on hand $15,886.03 rey ere ieee 
Balance cash om hand.........scccccccccscccccccccccvccecs . 
Dec. 30 Dues collected at State Meeting...............scceeeeeeeees 293.95  F.L. BLACK, Prin. High School, Princeton, Ill. 
scale FROM DIVISIONS vinci Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 
April14 Southwestern—E. O. Bottenfield...............-0 eee eeeeeeeee $2,389.00 
May 8 Central—H. B. Beecher.............cceccecccccecccveeceees 1,732.00 
May 10 South Central—Geo. W. Solomon..............eeeeeeeeeeeees 2,203.00 
May 31 Southern—J. PF. Karber...........cccccccccccssccccescscces 2,235.00 
June 15 Lake Shore—E. L. Nygaard...........cccccccccccccccccccces 1,980.00 
Gab. Be: Ps. By ia Fe cccccosccascosccanesccsusscgsens - 1,825.00 
Ce ae EE OE, SOc 0 6-0.0.0:60 8400098 ehh osnscesesseers 1,452.00 
Nov. § Ulimole Valley—P. A. Bald. .....cccsccsecvcccccvccvccvesecce 1,224.00 
Nov. 10 Southeastern—E. H. Hostetter..............cccccccccccccees 865.00 
Nov. 20 East Central—Geo. H. Wright.............cccccccececvccecs 1,568.00 
Weaes, BE Fs A, DION aw oh Cec ccc csc ccccerescscccise 1,793.00 
Nov. 27 Chicago—Susan Scully . . ..........-0ee00- yee eccccasececese 7,080.00 
Dec. -1. Bindk Mawh—B. Tr Amstim. .. cc ccc cccccscccccccccccsccccess 1,119.00 
Des. 38 Nertawestere—O. DB. AvMOG sc occ ccccvetevcsccteccsecccosses 1,632.00 
———-_._ 29 097.00 
Nov. 17 Donation to Publicity Work—Winnetka Teachers................++++- 12.35 
Dec. 15 Individual dues paid treasurer during year............eese sees eeeeeee 62.00 
Dec. 15 Subscriptions to Illinois Teacher collected during year..............++- 9.50 
Dec. 15 Income from fund during year: 
Liberty Bonds—$2,100 @ 414%.....eeeceeeeeeeceeeeeece $ 89.25 
Virginia R. R. Bonds—$200 @ 5%....... eee cece ceeeeeees a 
Interest on bank balance.....:....ccceeccccccccceccccees 326. 
——— 6425.90 Every Teacher Should 
Be 20 Fe I on. erwndc tbh ccnconcsspbasctdansccaspevisocadpranets $45,786.03 Have This 
COFFEE 
DISBURSEMENTS IC 
1922 Payee For What Order No. Amount SCH L EXHIBIT 
Dec. 12 Carlinville Democrat—Printing for Secretary...............++: 74 = $ 9.10 HIS Coffee Exhibit was designed 
Geo. A. Brown—Illinois Teacher, Oct., Nov., Dec.............-- 75 2,614.00 A especially for school use. It is espe- 
Dee. 31 Buckley, Dement & Co.—Services to Legislative Committee...... 76 82.50 a ou for Fourth, Fifth and 
John F. Kiefer—Printing for Secretary............+.seeeee00: 77 11.40 — ee a = 
Logan Moss—Packing and shipping Bulletins.................. 7 30.00 gor SB. Science sg ra higher 
Illinois State Register—Printing Programs.............-...++: 7§ 100.00 grades. 
American Railway Ex. Co.—Express on Taxation Booklet........ 80 53.90 There are fourteen subjects in the 
Robert C. Moore—Salary as Secretary. ..........--seeeeeeeeeee 81 1,250.00 exhibit as follows:— 
Robert C. Moore—Expense as Secretary...........+seeeeeeeee- 81 161.68 
O. L. Manchester—Expense Printing Programs................. 82 20.00 a and Berries (six colores ae 
Harold G. Moore—Making three Division lists.................. 83 15.00 lee in Different Stages (six colors) 
Nellie Engelskirchen—Validating Clerk and Assistants.......... 84 35.00 + Cultivating € Colles {copia} _ 
F. E. Kennedy—Registration Clerk and Assistant............... 85 30.00 ot Goan aay 
J. P. Sims—Doorkeeper and Assistant...............eeeeeeeees 86 30.00 7—Weshing CoBce sepia) 
George A. Works—Lecture and Expenses..............0se0005 87 175.00 me LR + oy (opie: CoBce (copia) 
Charles McIntosh—Salary as Treasurer..............e.eeeeeees 88 400.00 10—“Cup-testing” Cates sepia) 
Charles McIntosh—Expenses as Treasurer................+2-5. 88 20.03 aie - Ju Fonk Uhowtag ce- growing 
O. L. Manchester—Directors’ Meeting..............cceeeeeeees 89 14.70 12—A Short {fiseery of Coffee 
E. C. Fisher—Directors’ Meeting. ...+.......0.sceeeceeseeeess 90 24.25 7 a Colles ‘Distaticn (with scone — 
Wm. B. Owen—Directors’ Meeting. ©. ...... ccc ccc cccccccccnces 91 19.47 ‘ meh Ratogetery at Massachusetts 
Frank Drake—Sergeant-at-Arms . . ..........cccccecccscceces 92 12.00 ins “es logy) 
J. O. Engleman—Directors’ Meetings..............-.eeeeeeee: 93 119.29 This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
Hamann—The Printer—Badges for State Meeting.............. 94 7.50 tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
R. H. Armbruster Mfg. Co.—Rental on Chairs.................- 95 62.50 a ae ers postpaid, me 4 ~~ in = 
St. Nicholas Hotel—Expense I. 8. T. A. Reception.............. 96 185.00 io atanien te aaa ny _—— 
Nat’l Phys. Ed. Ser.—Expense Gov. Brumbaugh................ 97 40.00 Kaytee sense not . Faerancoar lesa <r 
Ill. State Journal Co.—Printing Memorial Cards................ 98 12.50 r. Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committe » 
Am. Railway Ex. Co.—Express on Taxation Booklets............ 99 63.57 | 64 Water Street, New York, N. Y. i 
Republican Ptg. Co.—Printing Receipts.................0e000: 100 4.10 |! _ 1 am enclosing fifty cents. Please send | 
Robinson’s Adv. Ser.—Printing Budgets SEWN Gad COB sos avecdeuce 101 5.10 ; See ! 
Charl O. Williams—Expense Lecture..............02eeeeeeeees 102 100.00 1 Name 
1923 ! | 
Jan. 23 Florence Holbrook—Directors’ Meetings (2)................00. 1 47.73 a = 
Marie Fitch Daigh—Stenog. work for Secretary................ 2 80.60 
— Transfer and Stor. Co.—Drayage on Taxation Booklets 3 1.50 
nepp and Barnes—-Printing Labels................c00sees0: 4 4.00 i i 
Division Treasurers—Refund for dues paid treasurer............ 5 144.00 Mention this owe! when 
Harry Taylor—Legislative Committee Meeting................. 6 25.56 writing to advertisers 
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Teach History 


Better with New 
McCONNELL-MADE 


MAPS 


SET No. 3 of 42 maps for the 


study of United States History and 
the geography of every continent, and 
a map of the world. The teaching 
possibilities of this utility series make 
it the ideal set for all grade schools 
where good maps are wanted. You 
will find these maps accurate, clear, 
beautifully lithographed, each one full 
size and free from small corner inserts. 


Forty-two maps, 44 x 32 inches, 
edges bound in muslin, price, with ad- 
justable steel stand or folding wall 
bracket - - - - $38.00 


Ten distinct sets and over 100 
single maps make McConnell Map 
Service complete for every school 
purpose. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


All our maps are sold with satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded 
without question. If you need the set 
described above, order it now. If not 
entirely satisfied, return it within 30 
days at our expense. 


FREE BOOKLET 


After 30 years experience, we have 
scrapped all our old plates and have 
produced the best maps made for the 
teaching of History. Send for free 
16- page descriptive booklet, listing 
each map in the above and other sets. 


Address Dept. P. 


McCONNELL 
SCHOOL MAP CO. 


213 Institute Place, Chicago 
“Most Widely Used School Maps 


in America.”” 











E. L. Huff Teachers Agency 
501 Smead-Simons Bldg., Missoula, Montana 
Western Vacancies Already Coming in for 1924. 


ENROLL NOW. Free Registration. Exrerienced, Personal 
Service. Certification regulations furnished all members. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 1924 

Plans for the Summer Quarter 1924 are now com- 
plete, and the Administration is pleased to announce the 
most attractive courses and the strongest special faculty 
in the history of 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Nearly 300 courses, designed especially to meet the 

of the Administrator, Superintendent, Super- 
visor, the Professional Teacher. Special Faculty of 
forty eminent educators, in addition to the regular 


faculty. 
QUARTER BEGINS JUNE 10. 
Write now for information to 
J. G. CRABBE, President Greelev, Colorado 








ILLINOIS TEACHER [ Advertisements 
1923 Payee For What Order _ Amount 
J. B. McManus—Legislative Committee Meeting...............+- 13.76 
Wm. O. Jones—Legislative Committee Meeting...............++ H 5.27 
Charles M. Gill—Legislative Committee Meeting................ 9 13.00 
L. C. Lord—Legislative Committee Meeting.............-++++0+ 10 11.68 
E. C. Fisher—Legislative Committee Meeting..............++++ 11 22.89- 
C. W. Whitten—Legislative Committee Meeting...............- 12 24.69 

Feb. 5 H. A. Perrin—Legislative Committee Meeting..............++++ 13 18.81 
J. R. Skiles—Legislative Committee Meeting.............+++++: 14 19.37 
Leo R. Klinge—Legislative Committee Meeting............-..- 15 19.06 
B. C. Moore—Legislative Committee Meeting. ...........--+++++ 16. 8.69 
L. W. Smith—Legislative Committee Meeting...............++- 17 18.94 
Western Union Tel. Co.—Services to Pres. Engleman............ 18 1.99 
Peter Vredenburg Lumber Co.—Standards for State Meeting..... 19 3.75 
Feb. 16 Merchants Transfer & Storage Co.—Freight and drayage........ 20 4.15 
Robinson’s Adv. Service—Printing for Legislative Committee.... 21 55.91 
Am. Railway Ex. Co.—Express on Taxation in Illinois........... 22 1.39 
E. C. Fisher—Legislative Committee Meeting.................- 23 16.25 
Feb. 28 Robert C. Moore—Expense of Secretary’s Office.............-++ 24 189.84 
Charles McIntosh—Premium on Treasurer’s Bond.............+ 25 25.00 

Public School Pub. Co.—Printing Trgasurer’s Report.......... 26 11.81 
Mar. 12 Robinson’s Adv. Service—Bulletins 1 and 2............+.+2000- 27 70.04 
Mar. 19 Geo. A. Brown—lIll. Teacher, Jan., Feb., March..............+. 28 2,738.50 
Geo. A. Brown—Printing for State Meeting ceeds eee cesoeccees 29 88.25 
Mar. 31 Roy E. Vaughan—Stenographic work for Secretary............. 30 24.20 
C. W. Whitten—Legislative Committee Meeting................ 31 24.94 
Robert C. Moore—Salary as Secretary............sseeeeeeesess 32 1,250.00 
April16 David Felmley—Legislative Committee Work. ............+0006: 33 14.29 
Leo R. Klinge—Legislative Committee Work................++ 3 20.26 
Robinson’s Adv. Service—Bulletins 3, 4 and 5............20000- 35 56.97 

E. C, Fisher—Legislative Committee Meeting..............+..+: 36 26.31 
Wm. O. Jones—Legislative Committee Meeting................ 37 5.52 
H. J. Beckemeyer—Legislative Committee Meeting.............. 38 8.36 

C. W. Whitten—Legislative Committee Meeting................ 39 29.31 
May 12 H. A. Perrin—Legislative Committee Meeting.............,+++- 40 26.64 
L. W. Smith—Legislative Committee Meeting................+- 41 13.96 
Robinson’s Adv. Service—Legislative Bulletins................- 42 109.51 
John F. Kiefer—Printing for Secretary..............eeeeeeees 43 14.10 
St. Nicholas Hotel—Legislative Committee Expense............. 44 36.25 
Carlinville Democrat—Office Supplies for Secretary............. 45 23.25 
Harold Moore—Making Division List..............seeeeeeeee 46 5.00 
R. C. Moore—Expense of Secretary.........sscccceccseccceees 47 203.49 

May 21 Wm. B. Owen—Directors’ Meeting............ccceeeecceccees 48 21.3 
O. L. Manchester—Directors’ Meeting............scseeeeeeeeee 49 28.14 

E. C, Fisher—Directors’ Meeting. ...........cccsssscccccccees 50 19.28 
J. B. McManus—Legislative Committee Meeting............... 51 8.56 
Moberg, Nord & Co.—Service to ‘‘Gateway’’ Committee........ 52 119.00 

Law’s Letter Service—Service to ‘‘Gateway’’ Committee........ 53 44.61 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation—Services to ‘‘Gateway’’ Com.... 54 8.27 
Leo R. Klinge—Expense of ‘‘Gateway’’ Committee............ 55 61.16 
National Ed. Association—Affiliation Fee..........seseseeeees 56 100.00 
May 26 Sarah Thomas—Expense N. E. A. Director..............-0000: 57 200.00 
Caroline Grote—Directors’ Meeting............ceceeeeeeeecees 58 20.81 
C. W. Washburne—Expense Legislative Committee............. 59 27.29 
June 4 Leo R. Klinge—Expense Legislative Work.............ee0ee005 60 -23.11 
Buckley, Dement & Co.—Services to Publicity Committee........ 61 12.50 
C. W. Washburne—Postage for Publicity Committee........... 62 42.00 
Peter A. Mortensen—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip........... 63 75.00 
Fred W. Plapp—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip............... 64 75.00 
Margaret A. Haley—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip........... 65 75.00 

Order used by Mary Griswold—Miss Haley’ 8 seen. 
Frances E. Harden—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip.......-.-- 66 75.00 
Mary Abbe—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip.............++++- 67 75.00 
Bertha S. Armbruster—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip......... 68 75.00 
E. C. Fisher—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip...........++e0e: 69 75.00 
Order used by Josephine Holland—Mr. Fisher’s Alternate. 

Caroline Baldwin—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip............- 70 75.00 
G. P. Randle—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip..............06: 71 75.00 
Charles McIntosh—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip............. 72 75.00 
W. 8. Booth—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip....... hawks we’ 73 75.00 
Charles O. Otrich—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip........... 74 75.00 
Nellie K. Hanaford—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip........... 75 75.00 
Walter F. Boyes—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip...........++- 76 75.00 
M. R. MeDaniel—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip............-- 77 75.00 
T. J. MeCormack—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip...........-- 78 75.00 
D. Walter Potts—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip...........++- 79 75.00 
W. W. McCulloch—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip...........-- 80 75.00 
Harriet Berninger—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip...-........ 81 75.00 
Julia Walsh—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip..........-+.++++ 82 75.00 
H. B. Black—Expense Allowance N.E.A. Trip............+++++ 83 75.00 
June 9 C. W. Washburne—Postage on Publicity Matter................ 84 19.20 
Buckley, Dement & Co.—Service to Publicity Committee......... 85 30.65 
Robinson’s Adv. Service—Legislative Bulletins.............+++- 86 93.89 
R. C. Moore—Salary, April, May, June, 1923............eeee0s 87 1,250.00 
June 18 Buckley; Dement & Co.—Services to Publicity Committee........ 88 27.71 
C. W. Washburne—Legislative Committee Expense............++ 89 25.06 
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1923 Payee For What Order No. 
Geo. A. Brown—Ill. Teacher, April, May, June............-0+05 90 
B. C. Moore—Legislative Committee Meeting. ............+++++ 91 
June 23 St. Nicholas Hotel—Exp. of Secy. Legislative Campaign......... 92 
C. W. Washburne—Telephone Calls for Publicity Committee.... 93 
Buckley, Dement & Co.—Services to Publicity Committee....... 94 
July 17 Robinson’s Advertising Service—Legislative Bulletins.......... 95 
C. W. Washburne—Publicity Expense....,......0.seeeeeeeeees 96 
Winnetka Public Schools—Publicity Expense............+-++0++ 97 
A. P. Johnson—Legislative Expense............eeeeeeececeeees 98 
C. E. Joiner—Legislative Expense..........cseeeseeseececeses 99 
Osher Schlaifer—Legislative Expense.............seeeeeeeeees 100 
Orville Bright—Legislative Expense...........-.seeseeeeeeees 101 
H. 8. Stice—Legislative Expense...........secceecccccceccces 102 
E. C. Condit—Legislative Expense. ...........ceeeeeeeeeeeceee 103 
Leslie L. Chism—Legislative Expense.............+seeeeeeeees 104 
David Felmley—Legislative Expense...........2+eeeeeeeeeeees 105 
Leo R. Klinge—Legislative Expense...........eeeeeeeeceeces 106 
R. C. Moore—Expense Secretary’s Office..........+2eeeeeeeees 107 
July 24 O. H. Lewis—Legislative Expense. ..........ccccsceseececcece 108 
8S. A. D. Harry—Legislative Expemse...........0.eeeeeeeceees 109 
Aug. 20 Republican Ptg. Co.—Receipts and En. Cards..:...........+.. 110 
Carlinville Democrat—Letter Heads, Envelopes, etc............. 111 
Charles F. Pye—Dues Association of State Secretaries.......... 112 
C. W. Washburne—Postage in Legislative Campaign............ 113 
Buckley, Dement & Co.—Services to Publicity Committee....... 114 
Am. Railway Exp. Co.—Express on Proceedings.............++. 115 
Aug. 28 Logan Moss—Packing and Shipping Proceedings.............. 116 
O. L. Manchester—Expense Annual Meeting...............+005 117 
Sept. 8 Geo. A. Brown—Ill. Teacher—September.............+.eee00: 118 
Sept. 25 Winnetka Public Sc.—Telephone Service............... saseess 119 
Sept. 25 B.C. Moore—Salary, July, Aug., Sept..........cscceccsececs 120 
Am. Railway Exp. Co.—Express on Proceedings..............++ 121 
Barnard & Miller—Severance Tax Pamphlet.................+- 122 
Oct. 11 Roy E. Vaughan—Stenographie work for Secy...............+. 23 
Am. Railway Express Co.—Express on Proceedings............ 124 
Nov. 17 Am. Railway Express Co.—Express on Proceedings............ 125 
John F. Kiefer—Printing and Supplies. .............seeeeeeees 126 
Mary E. Hall—Stenographic work for Secretary............... 127 
Dee. 15 UNE TONITE oc sccercccvcbescaccesenssececonsesseseses 
Dee. 15 Dalames Gah OM BORG. ...cccccccccccsscccccccsevccccccssevsseces 
Dee. 15 Total disbursements and balance............scececcccccccscccees 
Illinois Teacher, DISBURSEMENTS 
SE EL, Bap oriwcdc cee ececsccccc cede seseenscceressennonseeessees $ 
Salary of Secretary, 
En Cesc esech an vancwecesec hues $n0senseseeerbengenees es 
Salary of Treasurer, 
GUE Te oo. 0 ain 0s0.0nccecincnestceccccedecoeceuscesqcoovessooesseseseees 
Expense of Directors, ; 
Crier Bey, ty oi OG, 2, GB, GD, GO, GS, UBD... ccrcccccscsvccccccccceccsscoes 


Expense of Secretary, 
Orders 74, 77, 81, 20, 22, 24, 43, 45, 47, 107 
Expense of Treasurer, 
ss inc nS 9 0.060.00 068400000 0se0rsssesstekevesenee 
Expense of Legislative Committee, 
Orders 76, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 21, 23, 27, 30, 31, 33, 34, 
35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 44, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 59, 60, 61, 62, 84, 85, 
86, 88, 89, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
106, 108, 109, 113, 114 
N. E. A. Affiliation Fee, 
sh dtm aioe rowk 6 00 COWES RENNES Rene ssn tedon dGeeteneemesennsavetecese 
N. E. A. Director, 
6 beh 006 oss sne eet eR eNekee cer reps was eee nneeneeserecdpeassanes 
N. E. A. Delegates, 
Orders 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 83 .. 
Contingencies, 
Orders 78, 80, 83, 99, 3, 4, 5, 46, 112, 115, 116, 119, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
MET d 6. ChOAS CAS S60Es SGba 50.5409 2b en Ns 00s 4 enn eAeeNE eases 65046 
Annual Meeting, 
Orders 79, 82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 92, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 101, 102, 2, 18, 19, 29, 117 
Bills Payable—Illinois Teacher, 
ak: SHAS A ASS Pie S 56pm ok 04m 6460 0ne cade 0cne es bh aenakeeeelecnune 


Total Disbursements. . 


RESOURCES 


a NIRS 6 5'5 0:5:66 6.6500. 000 gas 605090. 0on edness URbe eeeleseReeasusudee 
Virgimin Railroad Bonds . . ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesececees 


Weta DOGO. 5. o0'c ose cen ecens oe dade shkninnsUde swe bteks coeds buscese ces 
Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES McINTOSH, Treasurer. 





Amount 
2,720.50 
8.14 
43.74 
3.70 
83.34 
72.64 
50.28 
19.90 
12.50 
11.92 
29.34 
22.96 
15.50 
11.60 
21.45 
7.82 
4.10 
162.00 
23.90 
12.92 
232.89 
43.80 
10.00 
21.70 
57.52 
29.63 
30.00 
35.00 
982.50 
15.40 
1,250.00 
14.50 
116.67 
34.80 
30.49 
9.58 
32.00 
16.80 


$21,345.54 


24,440.49 


$45,786.03 


6,441.50 
5,000.00 
400.00 
358.86 
780.40 


293.83 


1,900.92 
100.00 


200.00 


1,575.00 


656.84 
1,024.19 


2,614.00 


$21,345.54 


$24,440.49 
2,100.00 
200.00 


$26,740.49 
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We alone since = 
the World War 
have been present- 
Sim lille mititeeirel 
PCLOS ime 
iO Ceeral eras “atmo. 
ROL mile mmelele 
entire line ol 
School Ari Producis 
INsIsy On Our Ma- | 


ierials when you 
want the besi 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHTO ~ SEW YORK 








TYPEWRITERS 


All makes slightly used machines $20 up. 
Five days free trial. Easy monthly pay- 
ments. Express prepaid. Guaranteed two 
years. Write today for price-list “T’’. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. B.T. Rosedale Station, Kans. City, KANSAS 





LA 





While Teaching 


become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 

i or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
Psychology,” ‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
“Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” *‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” “‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 





Begin any time. 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
81 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 











“PROBLEMS IN RURAL EDUCATION” 
By LAWRENCE A. SHARP, PH. D. 

A new textbook in anew form; 180 pages. notebook 
siz . bibliography and »wroblems especial!y adapted for 
stady groupe of teachers and for col ege aud hormal 
scho | cla ses Kel ated f om press December 5, 1923. 
Price 75 cents. 

Published by UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
BOULDER, COLORADO 














ROUGH, CHAPPED SKIN 


healed almost over- 
night by_ massaging 
with gentle, antiseptic 


‘Inentholalum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 











Anco Biological Supplies 


Living material: frogs, turtles, crayfish. Preserved 
material: botanical and soological representing all 
phyla, ——~ yy slides of all kinds. Write for 
our catalog No. 21. 


THE ANGLERS CO. 
1527 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Served by Miles Gloriosus 
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MEETINGS AND LUNCHEONS 
CENTRAL Division Mar. 20, 21 AND 22 
The program for the meeting of the Cen- 

tral Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association is complete. Speakers will be 
Dr. Jesse H. White, University of Pitts- 
burg; Dr. N. L. Englehardt of Columbia 
University; Supt. F. G. Blair; John F. 
Sinclair, President of the World Monetary 
Commission; ‘Demetra Vaka, Turkish lady, 
traveler, author, and lecturer; and Dr. Roy 
Smith, pastor of First Methodist Church 
of Minneapolis. Mr. John Minnema of 
Chicago will lead the singing. 

The meeting will be held March 20th, 21st, 
and 22nd in Peoria. General sessions will be 
held in the Orpheum theatre. Executive 
Committee, C. I. Martin, Pekin, 8. K. Me- 
Dowell, Bloomington, and M. J. Holmes, 
Normal. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE WOMEN 

The Ninth Annual Conference of the 
National Council of Administrative Women 
in Education will take place in Chicago on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, February 26 and 
27, in connection with the Department of 
Superintendence. It will be held at The 
Cordon, eighth floor of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, 410 South Michigan Avenue, from 8 to 
9:30 A.M. Breakfasts will be served at 
$1.25 per plate. 

The program will include the regular busi- 
ness incidents to an annual meeting and one 
address each morning. All administrative 
women are invited. 

Since The Cordon is a club and not a 
hotel, it is requested that reservations be 
made in advance. Write to Miss Christine 
Bednar, Principal Sherwood School, 245 
West 57 Street, Chicago. 

Tickets will be on sale ‘at the N.E.A. in- 
formation tables at the Congress, Sherman 
and La Salle Hotels on Monday, February 
25th, but only until the seating capacity of 
the club rooms is exhausted. It will be much 
appreciated if you will present the correct 
change when purchasing tickets. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Preliminary Program of Sessions During 
N.E.A. Week, Chicago, Illinois 
February 25 and 26, 1924 
MonbDay, FEBRUARY 25, 12:30 P.M 
LUNCHEON SYMPOSIUM 
Lincoln Room of the City Club of Chicago, 
315 Plymouth Court 
Chairman: Thomas J. McCormack, LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School, LaSalle, Ill. 
‘*The Quest for the Criteria of Citizenship’’ 
Charles E. Merriam, Dept. of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 25, 
2:30 0’CLOCK 
Lincoln Room of the City Club of Chicago, 
315 Plymouth Court 
Chairman: William H. Hathaway, Riverside 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
‘*Experiments in the Reorganization of 
the Social Studies Curriculum in Junior 
and Senior High Schools’’ 
Arleigh C. Griffin, Director of High 
School Research, Los Angeles City 
Schools, Los’ Angeles, California. 
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Howard C. Hill, University of Chicago 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
W. H. Shephard, North High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Harold Rugg, Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers’ College, New York City. 
‘*Educational Counsel as a Phase of the 

Social Studies Program’’ 

(a) History of the Movement for Char- 
acter and Citizenship Training in 
Schools 
Milton Bennion, University of 

Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

(b) Mental Hygiene in Its Relation to 
Training for Character and Citizen- 
ship 

Dr. H. M. Adler, Director Institute 
for Juvenile Research, Chicago, 
Tilinois. 

Discussion from the floor. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 26, 
2:30 0’CLOCK 
Lincoln Room of the City Club of Chicago, 
315 Plymouth Court 
Chairman: William H. Hathaway, River- 
side High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The History Inquiry. Report made for 
the American Historical Association on 
the History Curricula of American Sec- 
ondary High Schools 

Dr. Edgar Dawson, Professor of Gov- 
ernment, Hunter College, New York 
City, N. Y. 

Discussions of Above Report: 

R. M. Tyron, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Charles H. Ellwood, Dept. of Sociology, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

A Geographer 

An Economist. 

Discussion from the floor. 





DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM OF 


SecTION V. VILLAGE AND CONSOLIDATED 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS 
CuIcaGo, ILLINOIS 


Wednesday afternoon, February 27, 1924 


THEME: THE FORM OF ORGANIZATION 

1. A Comparison of Small and Large 
High Schools in the Southern Association— 
Dr. Joseph Roemer, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 

2. The Relation of Size to Cost of Opera- 
tion in the Consolidated Schools of Iowa— 
Mr. T. C. Holy, Iowa City, Iowa. 

3. The Plan and Cost of Operating the 
Schools of Prince George County, Virginia 
—Mr. R. K. Hoke, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Prince George County, Hope- 
well, Virginia. 

4. The Junior High School Reorganiza- 
tion in Smaller Communities—Dr. L. V. 
Koos, Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

With the highest motives, elementary edu- 
cation was put within the reach of all chil- 
dren by the organization of the one-teacher 
school. It has served well its function of 
making real its great ideal. In the opinion 
of many it is too small a unit to provide 
an elementary training such as the times 
demand for the children who attend it. 

Secondary education has been made pos- 
sible to many of the youth of the land. 
Within a short time, such training will be 
within the reach of every child in the coun- 
try. In order to do so, many forms of 
organization have been created. There ere 
many very small high schools. These have 
the same fundamental weaknesses—small 
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enrollments and meager financial support— 
as have the one-teacher schools. 

Good roads and improved means of trans- 
portation threaten the growth of small towns 
and villages. A pertinent question arises as 
to what standards of enrollment, valuation 
and area make possible a school in which 
the students may have an adequate train- 
ing; which is accessible to all boys and 
girls; which will offer the specialization in 
courses demanded by the actual needs of the 
students and their communities; and which 
can be provided economically to the people. 

This program is based on these import- 
ant questions. The Southern Association 
has large as well as very small school systems 
in it. Consolidated schools in Iowa include 
all sizes from a school in the open country 
to systems including some of the larger 
cities situated in agricultural sections of the 
state. Prince George County, Virginia, rep- 
resents a system in which all the children 
in the county have access to a high school 
training. Dr. Koos has made a study of 
the junior high school. He is in close touch 
with the problems of the small, and large 
sized high schools. 

The problem should appeal to those from 
cities of from 2500 to 5000 population as 
well as from the smaller communities. Both 
groups are cordially invited to attend this 
program and participate in the discussions. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL SUPERVISORS 
OF NATURE STUDY AND GARDENING 


Fes. 23 


Miss Alice Jean Patterson, secretary of 
the National Council of Supervisors of Na- 
ture Study and Gardening, announces the 
following program to be given Saturday, 
February 23rd, beginning at 10:00 a. m., in 
the Rose Room of the Great Northern Hotel, 








Seventy illustrations showing all 
known and many new stitches, also 
all about stems, punch work and 
Wallachian. Fine quality paper 
with cover in two colors. Price 
25 cents postpaid. 


The Embroidery House 
Dept. T. 


905 South 3rd St. NILES, MICH. 
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corner of Dearborn Street and Jackson 

Boulevard, Chicago 

Morning Session 10: 00 a. m. Saturday, 

February 23, 1924, 

THE DESIRABILITY OF SPECIAL TEACHERS 

FoR NaTuRE StupyY AND GARDENING 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Principal George H. Brennan, Chicago, IIl., 
leader. 
Discussion continued by Hattie Rainwater, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Phoebe Harrison, Paines- 
ville, O.; Mrs. Mary H. Grosvenor, De- 
troit, Mich.; Emelie Yunkers, Louisville, 
Ky.; Cyril Stebbins, Chico, Cal.; J. L. 
Randall, Mass.; Robert Quirk, O.; Gor- 
don DeWitt, O.; F. C. Miller, IL; 8. 
B. McCready, Ontario, Canada; William 
B. Brigham, Il. 
CONSERVATION OF FoRESTS AND OTHER FoRMS 
or Witp Lire a Part OF THE NATURE 
Strupy Program 
Principal Clarence M. Weed, Lowell State 
Normal School, Lowell, Mass., leader. 
Discussion continued by Alice J. Patter- 
son, Ill.; Charles Sax, O.; Ellen Eddy 
Shaw, Brooklyn, N. Y.; James Tucker, 
O.; G. T. Garman, O.; C. W. Pugsley, 
South Dakota. 
THE Progect IN NaTurRE STUDY AND 

GARDENING 

Prof. Elliot R. Downing, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, IIl., leader. 
Discussion continued by F. R. Morey, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; O. D. Frank, Chicago.; 
I. D. Phillips, Chicago; Miss Novella M. 
Close, Chicago; Raymond R. Raymoth, 
Chicago; Albert F. Waite, O.; J. 8. 
Burtsfield, O.; H. J. Barber, Chicago; 
John H. Whitten, Chicago; Thomas W. 
Hart, [l.; F. L. Miller, Ill. 

Wuat SHALL CONSTITUTE THE ESSENTIALS 
IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN 
or JuNIOR HicgH ScHOOL GRADES 

A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass.; leader. 
Diseussion continued by Grant Smith, Chi- 
cago; Alice V. Joyce, Oregon; A Lut- 
ton, [l.; J. H. Weisman, Penn. 

Afternoon Session—2:00 p. m. Rose Room, 
Great Northern Hotel. 

GENERAL SCIENCE AND ITs RELATION TO 
NATURE STUDY AND GARDENING 

Dr. H. 8. Pepoon, Chicago, Ill., leader. 
Discussion continued by Charles P. Shinn, 
Chicago; J. P. Eisebarger, Chicago; Dr. 
Pieper, Chicago; I. D. Phillips, Chicago; 
Mrs. Minnie M. Tallman, Chicago. 

SoME ACCEPTABLE MrTHODS OF TEACHING 

GENERAL SCIENCE, NATURE StTupy 
OR GARDENING 

Anna F. Washburn, Princeton, N. J., leader. 
Discussion continued by Miss L. H. Howes, 
Boston, Mass.; O. M. Eastman, Cleve- 
land; A. J. Cobbs, O.; Charles Barthel- 
meh, O.; Miss Jennie Hughes, Chicago; 
W. K. Van Cleve, Toledo; J. A. Hol- 
linger, Pittsburg, Pa.; H. W. Schenck, 
N. Y.; Caro Miller, Pa. 

EconoMIc BOTANY FOR THE JUNIOR 
HicH ScHOOL 

M. G. Coulter, University of Chicago, Chi- 

eago, Ill, leader. 
Discussion continued by Frederick W. 
Plapp; Orville T. Bright, Tl. 
ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE FOR THE JUNIOR 
Hie ScHooL 

F. A. Merrill, United States Department of 
Agriculture, leader. 

Some FurTure PrRoBLEMS FOR OUR 
NaTIONAL COUNCIL 

Lester S. Ivins, Kent State College, Kent, O. 

Report of Committees on Special Types of 
Work, Special Studies and Surveys. 

Election of Officers. 
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ANTE Women Teachers 

For Summer Work 
Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long — engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers eousent financial returns? 


One of the Country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organisation, will 
have openings‘ ht - 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. These positions are paying 
other teac from 

$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applican t have had t coll or normal school training, three y expat 
ence, pon phy Rang 25 me er aan and in good health. Positions will be be “iiled pening seer 
tions are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work — 
ive age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. L.T.5, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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oology 


Botany, Civics, Domestic Science, Geography, History—all 
through the list of elementary subjects—teachers are finding work- 
able, visual material in the S. V. E. Universal Picturol Set. 
There are 78 rolls of film, each comprising 30 to 60 pictures, care- 
fully selected and correlated to insure maximum teaching content. 


This vast store of pictured knowledge is now made avail- 
able to every school. The new Picturol method of transferring 
the pictures to small rolls of film which can be projected by a 
simple little lantern, brings the cost within the reach of every 
school. And the convenience is equally noteworthy. The entire 
set—-lantern, Picturols and teachers’ syllabi for each roll— is 
housed in a compact carrying case, weighing only twelve pounds. 

This represents a most vital improvement in visual teaching 
aids, developed after years of study and testing by the Society's 
specialists. 

May we tell you the complete story without obligation to 
you? Write for our introductory offer and further information. 











Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
| 806 West Washington Blvd. Chicago, Illinois iL 


— 


$$$ COUPON — 
Please send me full details regarding the S. V. E. Universal 
Check here... Picturol Set and your introductory trial offer. 
if you are interested in Name 
oe of the ee Street 
— City es State 
representatives. Schoal 












































“Picturol” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
FINANCE INQUIRY 
h A S > ? Professor George D. Strayer, Chairman 
Ss ecograp y clence: of the Educational Finance Inquiry, 525 
West 120th Street, New York City, an- 
nounces the publication of a timely volume, 
Financial Statistics of Public Education in 
the United States. 

The statistics on the actual total costs of 
public education for the years 1910, 1915, 
and 1920 become available for the first time 
in this volume. But the book does much 














If it is, should it be taught as such or should pupils memorize a multitude of facts 
about a multitude of topics and recite them from memory? : : 

Ridgley’s books for the elementary school treat geography as a science. Begin- 
ning in the home community the child is led through interesting lessons to work out 
the fundamental problems in geography for himself. : 

The everyday phenomena of his own neighborhood come to have a meaning to 
him. He learns something about the sources from which food and materials of cloth- 


ses iv istics. It presents fig- 
ing and building come, how dependent men = — — other for the necessities of ig rang _ — a the ja which 
life, and the relation of the earth to plant and animal life. ay ; ee 
The first book is a work book in which the pupil writes down the results of his in- pear esas Ses . ~~ Tala Wak 
vestigations and in which he mounts pictures which he has found in old magazines and P ‘ h Se Oe ie chant 
other sources, to illustrate the facts he has learned. ; ; —_ ro. Pe Ayo nary of the rise in 
What do children think of this study? They like it and become so interested in Seif mee i a ‘7 aime 
the work that the enthusiasm carries over into their other studies. ‘The enat of. a sa aso o> ee 
Write us for particulars about these new geographies and put interest into the geography hour. United States me cad Ten “ckaaniae datieienh 
Ask us about our “‘Geographic Regions” series and ‘Course of Study for Normal Schools.” nl = ’ a 1 ’ 


increased much faster from 1910 to 1920 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT than in any preceding ten-year period sinee 


5 1870. This does not take into account the 
Geographical Publishers Normal, Illinois changing value of the dollar.’’ 

Then since there is no generally accepted 
index of purchasing power of the dollar with 
és 9 * ! 99 which to compare educational costs, the coun- 

Don t Kiss er oO n try’s income and total governmental expen- 
* e ditures are used for comparison. Because 


. for any given year, the educational expendi- 
Let us draw a lesson from the profitless plea made by Miles tures, the governmental expenditures, and 


Standish when John Alden departed to visit Priscilla: oe income are all measured in dollars of 
“ 9 ° that year, the changing value of the dollar 

“Don’t kiss her, John !—I haven’t kissed her does not affect the comparison. When the 

myself, yet! comparisons are made in this way, the total 

You know the result. Did John desist? He did not. The educational costs take on an entirely differ- 
P ° ° ° tandish. ¢ut meaning. In 1920 public education re- 
wedding chimes rang merrily in Plymouth, but not for S stile 49 tee ates of the tee ot tes 











° . United States, as compared with 1.6 per cent 
Do it yourself,—and do it now. in 1910 and 2 per cent in 1915. In 1920 

education used 1 per cent of total national 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY governmental expenditures, as compared 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS with 1.3 per cent in 1910. In 1920 educa- 


: : . tion received 30.1 per cent of total state gov- 
Gentlemen: Send me the items checked at the prices listed: . jcntal expenditases, os compared. with 


sischibiad Renewal subscription, Journal of Educational Research . + $4.00 37.6 per cent in 1910. In 1920 education 























2s ee Bound copy of Volume I of the American Review at Ze ae 4.50 received 29.6 per cent of total local govern- 
RE Tipe. Progress and Patriotism: A Course of Study in History, by ~~ — as against 26.6 per 
Rete i wks ¢@aemeaeteswvis «. eee 
Stine The Study of Nature, by Alice Jean Patterson . . . . . ; 0 pyBLic SCHOOL FINANCE IN MASSA. 
. : CHUSETTS, NEW YORK AND 
Fournal of Educational Research Monographs: MW JERGEY 
——— No. 1 Psychological Tests and No. 3 The Iowa Spelling Scales, Volume II of a.series Studies in Public 
Guidance of High-School Pu- by E. J. Ashbaugh School Finance, prepared under the direction 
pils (Revised Edition) by W. GE: ih dacijadevescessuns $1.25 of Professor Fletcher Harper Swift and 
M. Proctor y ler Cl Seles published by the University of Minnesota in 
PAPC? oc cccedscscccecess $0.90 No. 4 Smaller Classes or Larger, its series of Research Publications, is now 
GUO Socdisncodpinninset $1.25 by P. B. Stevenson $1.25 Teady for distribution. This second volume 
No. 2 High-School Seniors of Cloth ...eeeeeseeceeccees ‘ is devoted to The East and contains studies 
Superior Intelligence, by Dor- No. 5 Early Educational Lead- of public school finance in Massachusetts, 
othy Hazeltine Yates ership in the Ohio Valley, by New York and New Jersey. 
Paper ie A Rail: is FETE $0.90 Allen O. Hansen All research publications of the Univer- 
Sees 5c. coe eee $1.25 Paper .....ccccccsccccces $1.25 sity of Minnesota are sold at actual cost. 
University regulations provide no funds for 
: Series: advertising. The price of the present vol- 
5 ee _ Educational Pr sateag ns OR ume is $2.00. Orders should be addressed 
———— No. 1 Problems in Educational Schoo! oeeetion “ Clifford to the Librarian of the University of Minne- 
apttistegy by GC. St. Weaiggte.gane a a SPREE $0.75 Sota. 
——— No. 2 Problems in Secondary Your Problems and Mine by > - 
Education by J. B. Edmonson .$0.75 J. K. Stableton........ Cloth. . $1.50 CHEMICAL CONTEST CLOSES ON 


APRIL FOOL’S DAY 
Headed by Herbert Hoover and made up 
of men and women leaders in practically 
every field of endeavor, a National Com- 
. mittee formed to act as judges in the Ameri- 
Street and Number..............---.---------ossesse-sesesecesnseeennsesnnsenenseassentnesseensumanansnnesnennennas ean Chemical Society’s Prize Essay Con- 

a test was announced today. 

City amd State... -eenesceceeneeeseecneeseneenes wenesesessennecestnneseasensnsensanannensnnantnannsnsanessnans Dr. Charles H. Mayo of the Mayo Founda- 
tion at Rochester, Minn., represents the 

Orders filled promptly r 


medical profession on the committee; Fred- 

erick E. Weyerhaeuser, the lumber field and 

PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY Julius Rosenwald of Gears Rocbuck and 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS Co., Chicago, the merchants of the country. 


——— Order Blank for Testing Material 
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Prominent women on the committee, will be 
Alice Ames Winter, President of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Ida M. 
Tarbell and Jane Addams. Dr. J. R. An- 
gell, President of Yale University and Dr. 
H. N. MacCracken, President of Vassar Col- 
lege, have accepted membership, represent- 
ing the nation’s educators, while the sci- 
entists will be represented by Dr. Robert 
Andrews Millikan, physicist, who has been 
the recipient of the Noble Prize, Dr. J. C. 
Merriam, head of Carnegie Institution and 
Dr. Edgar F. Smith, past president of the 
American Chemical Society and former 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Gen. J. J. Carty, Chief Engineer of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, United States Senator Arthur Capper, 
who will represent the agricultural interests 
of the country, Robert J. Cuddih¥ of the 
Literary Digest, George Eastman of the 
Eastman Kodak Company and United States 
Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr., Chair- 
man of the United States Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, are also members of the 
Committee. 

The Prize Essay Contest, which is the re- 
sult of a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. 
Garvan of New York, in memory of their 
daughter Patricia, is being conducted by the 
American Chemical Society. Every high 
school and secondary,school student in the 
country is eligible to participate. Six cash 
prizes are being offered to the winners in 
each state and six scholarships to Yale or 
Vassar will be the awards in the national 
competition between the state winners. Each 
contestant may submit one essay not to ex- 
eeed twenty-five hundred words which must 
be confined to one of the following six sub- 
jects: The Relation of Chemistry to Health 
and Disease, to the Enrichment of Life, to 
Agriculture and Foresty, to National De- 
fense, to the Home, to the Development of 
the Industries and Resources of Your State. 
The best essay on each of these six sub- 
jects in each state will be awarded twenty 
dollars in gold, and six best essays will be 
selected by the National Committee from 
among the state winners. 

The writers of the winning essays will be 
awarded four year scholarships to Yale Uni- 
versity or Vassar College, each scholarship 
to carry with it five hundred dollars a year 
in cash in addition to tuition fees. 

National and state educational officials 
have endorsed the project and over twenty 
thousands sets of reference books, including 
The Life of Pasteur, Creative Chemistry, 
The Riddle of the Rhine, Discovery, The 
Spirit and Service of Science, and the Future 
Independence and Progress of American 
Medicine in the Age of Chemistry, have been 
donated to schools and libraries all over the 
country. 

Booklets and posters describing the con- 
test have been distributed and it is esti- 
mated that more than a million esays will 
be written by high school boys and girls. 
Through the generosity of the publishers the 
Committee has been enabled to offer sets of 
the reference books to interested individuals 
at the actual cost of printing. This was 
necessitated by the great demand for the 
books and the fact that the funds of the 
Committee did not permit the free distribu- 
tion of books to those other than schools 
and libraries. 


Committees similar in form to the Na- 
tional Committee are forming in each state 
and to these state comittees will be entrusted 
the duty of selecting the six best essays writ- 
ten by the boys and girls of their state. 
These committees will be announced through 
the committee in charge and through the 
press. 
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At Chicago 


During the week of the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N.E.A. 
in Chicago, beginning Saturday, February 
23rd, we will maintain headquarters in Room 
E 32 in the Congress Hotel. 


If you are planning to visit Chicago at that 
time, we will be glad to show you copies of 
our new publications. 





We will also display both parts of the Twenty- 
Third Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. One part will deal 
with the education of Gifted Children and the 
other part will deal with Vocational Guidance. 


Advance orders booked now 
for February delivery 





Public School Publishing Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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Study and Sex 


In 1920 the Board of Education of Great Britain 
referred to a consultative committee the question 
“‘Whether greater differentiation is desirable in the 
curriculum for boys and girls respectively in Sec- 
ondary Schools.”” The Report has now been pub- 
lished under the title 


Differentiation of Curricula Between 
the Sexes in Secondary Schools 
Price 66 cents, post free 
** A lucid and comprehensive work which deserves serious study’’—Cambridge Review 


** A very interesting and important document’’—Oxford Magazine 
** The Report is an enlightened one for the age we live in’’— Times 





H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE, (Dept. F) 


Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 














THE 
Thousands of Teachers in Rural Schools 
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The competition will close April 1, 1924, 
have followed strictly and on that date all competing essays must 
PALMER ‘METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN : ; be in the hands of the designated state 

thelr rare skill in, dessonstres practical handwriting. ats of t authorities. 4 : 
Ah pant of tan weahe te Booklets describing the contest and sets 


teac . Y 
ship reform. ¥ of reference books at cost, may be had upon 


TRAINING COURSE BY CORRESPONDENCE 
makes the saootosy of the MECH aa and Laoag preted of rhythmic, easy to write and easy to read MUS- Secretary, Committee on Prize Essays, Amer- 
CULAR MOVE — HANDWRITING, easy t in a few months. The course is offeredfree - Chemical iet M Buildi 
to all teachers whose pupils have the PALMER oe METMOL TEXT BOOKS. lean emics Society, unson Duulding, 
‘eachers r= are not familiar with the PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP PLAN are invited to New York City. 
write our nearest office for information. 


THE A. N. PALMER we 


3 Place 213s Calumet Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


application to Alexander Williams, Jr., 
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AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 
WINNING PLAN 


THE PLAN IN BRIEF 


Pittock Bidg. 
Portland, Ore. 


Proposes 

I. That the United States shall immedi- 
ately enter the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, under the conditions stated 
by Secretary Hughes and President Harding 
in February, 1923. 

II. That without becoming a member of 
the League of Nations as at present con- 
stituted, the United States shall offer to ex- 
tend its present cooperation with the League 
and participate in the work of the League 
as a body of mutual cownsel under condi- 
tions which 
1. Substitute moral force and public opin- 

ion for the military and economic force 
originally implied in Articles X and XVI. 
. Safeguard the Monroe Doctrine. 
. Accept the fact that the United States 
will assume no obligations under the 
Treaty of Versailles except by Act of 








Published October, 1923 


Title: Early Educational Leadership 
n the Ohio Valley 


oneal of “ee bm Research Monograph No. 5. 
Buckingham, Editor) 


120 aun ‘ta? Paper. $1.25 postpaid. 
Author: Hansen, Allen Oscar 


Subject: A Study of Educational Reconstruction through 
the Western Literary Institute and College of 
Professional Teachers, 1829-1841. 

Many of the subjects treated in this account are timely topics today. 


The solutions offered by the educational pioneers of those times are 
just as applicable now as they were in 1839. 


Title: 


Author: 
Subject: 


Title: 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Bloomington, IIl. 


Published December, 1923 
Progress and Patriotism 
397 pages, 6x9. Paper. $1.50 postpaid. 


Clark, M. G. 


A Course of Study in History Problems 
for the Primary and Intermediate Grades 
and the Junior High School. 


In Sioux City, Iowa, splendid results are gained by putting this book in the 
hands of history classes. Progress 
and Patriotism. This compels the pupil to regard his history as a problem 
and to use his text book and other readings as manuals for the solution of 
his assigned problems. 


Assignments to the class are made from 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Published August, 1922 


The Iowa Spelling Scales 
144 pages, 6x9. Cloth. $1.25 postpaid. 


Ashbaugh, Ernest J. 


Derivation, Uses and Limitations of the Iowa 
Spelling Scales, together with a set of the 
complete scales. 


This book is published in response to the desire expressed by many 
school men for the complete Iowa Spelling Scales in permanent form. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Bloomington, IIl. 








Congress. 

4. Propose that membership in the League 
should be opened to all nations. 

5. Provide for the continuing development 
of international law. 

The Illinois Teacher, Bloomington, Illinois 

Do you approve the winning plan Yes 0 
in substance? No 0 

(Put an X inside the proper box) 


Mail promptly to 
THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
If you wish to express a fuller opinion 
also, please write to the American Peace 
Award. 


DEATH OF MISS ELLA REED 
OF STREATOR 
Stricken at her desk after forty years of 
service in the public schools of Streator, 
Miss Ella Reed, principal of the Greeley 


School, died suddenly last month. Her death- 


brought forth one of the most affecting 
demonstrations of affection and esteem that 
has been accorded a teacher in Illinois. It 
is estimated that probably one-fourth of the 
native residents of Streator have been at 
one time or another under the tutelage of 
Miss Reed. In the passing of Miss Reed 
Streator has lost a great teacher and a fine 
woman. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT CRABBE 
OF GREELEY 


Dr. John Grant Crabbe, for the past seven 
years and a little more, President of Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, died in the 
President’s home on the campus on Jan- 
uary 30. 

President Crabbe gave his life to the 
cause of education and to the school at 
which he had been the head during these 
past seven years. He knew no such thi 
as stop. Every minute of his wakening time 
was given to the advancement of education 
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and especially the profession of teaching. 
He was taken ill at Edmond, Oklahoma, on 
November 8, 1923. He had gone there to 
give four addresses before the Teachers 
Associations of that commonwealth. He was 
confined to the home of President John G. 
Mitchell, President of Central State Teach- 
ers College of Oklahoma, until shortly be- 
fore Thanksgiving, when he was sufficiently 
recovered to be taken back to his home on 
the Teachers College campus at Greeley, 
Colorado. He seemed to improve—had 
reached that stage of recovery which enabled 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


him to go out three or four times for auto 
rides, but on January 12 his condition be- 
eame suddenly worse and from that moment 
he sank gradually until the end came, clos- 
ing a career which will stand out in the 
annals of the educational history of the 
United States. 

Heart trouble was the cause of his death, 
due to over-work. During his administra- 
tion at colorado State Teachers College, the 
enrollment of that institution more than 
doubled and the summer school grew -to 
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immense proportions. The institution as a 
whole became recognized throughout the land 
as one of the leading teachers colleges of 
the country. 

President Crabbe was actively interested 
in all educational movements and performed 
valuable services in different educational 
organizations. Prominent among his work 
was that in connection with the presidency 
of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. He held two terms in succession, 
being President at the time of his death. 
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PROGRESS AND 
PATRIOTISM 


A Course of Study in History Problems for the 
Primary and Intermediate Grades and 
the Junior High School 


by M. G. CLARE 


We are glad to publish this book 
because, in addition to the careful 
and complete organization that Mr. 
Clark has made of the materials for 
studying the facts of history, we find 
that side by side with the facts he 
stresses the great lessons of patriotic 
co-operation and personal devotion 
to ideals that make the study of his- 
tory the important feature of any 
course of study. 


Each semester’s work is arranged 
to develop these two ideas. Progress, 
the solution of the facts of history, 


as fe _—— . —— — 





and Patriotism, that spirit recogniz- 
ing man as something more than 
physical force and mental capacity, 
are set side by side as correlative 
values. The study of the story of 
human progress is arranged to give 
the pupil a basis for practical patriot- 
ism which Mr. Clark defines as “The 
consecration of an individual to the 
intelligent acceptance of his responsi- 
bility for his common inheritance and 
of his individual service and sacrifice 
that that inheritance, through his 
country, may be transmitted to pos- 
terity, purified, enlarged, ennobled 
and made serviceable.” 


Such a course of study gives the 
generation of today splendid -assur- 
ance that the generation of tomorrow 
will acquire training for patriotic ser- 
vice as citizens. .We are convinced 
that this course will assist in guaran- 
teeing the virility, the stability, 


and the idealism of the America of 
tomorrow. 


At the same time the book is valu- 
able for daily use as a source book in 
connection with any of the present 
courses in history. 


ORDERS FILLED 
PROMPTLY 








Publie School Publishing Co. 

Bloomington, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me a copy of 
Clark’s PROGRESS AND PATRIOTISM. 


Name 





Street and Number 
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THE McCORD COACHES’ AND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ph N. McCord 


When in need of a teacher or a 

coach write tous. We can aid you 
in your choice and at the same 
time save you time and trouble. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND 
PRINCIPALS 


Report your vacancies to us. We 
If you do not have a position are at all times in touch with 
worthy of your scholarship and well : eae specialists in all 
experience, consult us. branc 


UNITY BUILDING Send for our Registration Blank BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Keep an up-to-date record Es 
your training in our files and we 
will work unceasingly in your 
behalf. Every progressive 


TEACHER 


AND 


COACH 


Should register with us at once. 














roi aaa 
MINNEAPOLIS 





TTSBURG PA. Zeachers — SPOKANE, WASH. 
oid dentine Avcede Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBER 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


“I want promotion and salary.” Through the “Albert” many thousands have sought 
and found. Why not you? Send for. booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Best schools our clients. 39th year. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg,, Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 











CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 32 % 


Clinton, Iowa C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY [28,32 SENTEAL STATES 








WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


FREE REGISTRATION — UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
Positions K eas to te en 
ee 


ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 


AGENCY 


410 US.NaT Bann BLOG DENVER ¢ O. 4 











SERVICE IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


We maintain the largest teacher placement work in the United States under one 
management (under the direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago.) 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in Principal Cities. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. Exclusively for college and university 
teachers. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. THE EVANSTON (ILL.) 
OFFICE specializes in public school work. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. THE CHICAGO OFFICE, 19 S. 
LA SALLE ST., makes a specialty of public school work. including administrative and departmental 

Pasi usiness managers and en asing nts for schools, registrars, private 


k, h ti 
work, also such positions as he Chicago Office is also headquarters for many 


secretaries, cafeteria directors and trained nurses. 
other forms of service to teachers and school officials. 


You are cordially invited to make our parlor-room office at the Con “an Hotel, Chicago, 
your headquarters for conferences or for mail during the meeting o 
owttindone, FEBRUARY 24-28. 


the Department of 
Free stenographic service to school officials. 
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EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





PUBLIC-SCHOOL ATHLETICS 











ATHLETICS AND THE GAME OF LIFE 
By R. N. McCord 


A great many intelligent people have 
never stopped to think of the influence that 
athletics has on the game of life. They 
know that athletics has grown by leaps and 
bounds. They see boys grow up, develop 
into great athletes, graduate from college 
and go into business, and never give it a 
thought. That is the deplorable thing about 
our present system. 

Let us analyze the situation. The boys 
of today will be the athletic heroes of our 
high schools and colleges a few years hence, 
and as the years go by will be our executives 
and business men. Just how will their busi- 
ness and their game of life be affected by 
their athletic careers? 

It has been definitely agreed that habits 
formed during the formative period of a 
child’s life will stay with him in the years 
to come. 

The years our boys are competing in ath- 
letics are the impressionable years of their 
lives—it is the formative period. If they 
learn good sportsmanship, are taught good 
habits, develop high ideals, and play the 
game square, these same habits will follow 
them through life. The unfair, unsportsman- 
like player will seldom develop into the 
scrupulous business man who bases his suc- 
cess on ideals. Let the boy be a cheat in 
his play with his fellows, and he will take 
an unfair advantage of his associates when 
he enters the business world. 

What he is as a boy he will probably be 
as a man, and this is one excellent reason 
for refusing to hire a coach whose main 
desire is to win. Winning is fine, but if in 
the effort to win boys are taught habits that 
are bad or vicious, that coach has been, and 
will for years continue to be a menace to the 
community, and the business world will suf- 
fer for the sins of that coach—it is the 
price of winning at any cost. 

The boy who plays fair, is a good loser, 
a sportsmanlike winner and who would not 
stoop to an unfair act to win, will be an 
influence for good in the world of business. 
As has been said ‘‘As a man thinks so is 
he’’ and as a boy plays in his games in 
youth so will he play in the game of life 
in the years to come for the habit will have 
been formed. 





TEACHERS WANTED! 
$95 to $195 MONTH 


Teachers,—men and women—you should 
try the U. 8. Government examinations con- 
stantly being held throughout the country. 
During the Winter and Spring many perma- 
nent, life, positions will be filled at from 
$1100 to $2300 a year. These have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Every teacher should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. F 238, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing dates and 
places of coming examinations and illus- 
trated book, showing U. 8. Government posi- 
tions obtainable together with sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent free 
of charge. 























